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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


The Editor will be giad to consider any A1SS., photographs, or sketches 
submitted to him, but they should be accompanied with stamped addressed 
envelopes for return if unsuitable, In case of loss or injury he cannot hold 
hamsel/ responsible fer MSS., photographs, or sketches, and publication in 
Country Lire can alone he taken as evidence of acceptance. The name and 
address of the cwner should be placed on the back of all pictures and MSS, 

Those who send photographs are requested to state the price required 
for reproduction, otherwise when payment is veguested it will be made at 
the usual rates of the journal. Only the actual photographer or owner of 
the copyright can be treated with. 


THE COLOURS . . 
. . OF HORSES 


a 
OVERS of horses owe more to Sir Walter Gilbey than is, 
perhaps, generally realised; more than this, those who 
are acquainted with the splendid work which he has 
achieved in improving, stimulating and encouraging the 
breeding of horses, will agree that he has been a 
national benefactor. The task of raising the standard of our 
different breeds has been the great work of his lifetime, and 
success has abundantly crowned his labours. To-day, in his 
knowledge of all that pertains to the history, past and present, 
of the horse under domestication, and in his grasp of what 
has been required to raise the standard of perlection and 
usefulness of the different breeds, Sir Walter has few, if 
any, rivals. Though not a voluminous writer, he has pub- 
lished a series of most delightful volumes on his favourite 
subject, and to these he has just added another on “ Breeding 
to Colour.” At the outset we may as well say that this is 
not a treatise setting forth what selective means shall be 
adopted by those who may desire to breed horses of a parti- 
cular colour, though those who will may readily deduce such 
methods from the mass of facts crowded together within the short 
space of some five-and-forty pages. Rather, the author makes 
it plain that breeders have paid little or no attention to the 
matter of colour of their horses, leaving this, as it were, 
to chance. Whatever selection has been shown has been 
displayed by a more or less general dislike of greys in hunters 
and carriage horses, for example, which are drawn from thorough- 
bred stock. And this, partly, because they are more difficult to 
keep clean, showing stains very readily, and partly because greys 
afford a too ready index of age, inasmuch as they whiten with 
age. Some urge a yet further objection, that greys have less 
stamina than horses of other colours. But that this objection is 
founded on illusion seems to be shown by the fact that during the 
earlier part of the eighteenth century greys were the most 
successful horses on the Turf—Gimcrack, Mambrino, Grey 
Diomed and Gustavus were all greys. The last-named, the 
carve remarks, was the only grey horse which has won the 
Jerby. 
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That greys have now ceased to be common among our race- 
horses the author explains is due to the preference which has 
been shown during the last half century for sires which trace 
their descent back to one or other of the three great sires, 
Eclipse (chestnut), Matchem (bay), and Herod (bay)—all three 
of which, be it noted, blend in the pedigree of Blacklock (a 
bay). The tendency to keep to these strains has gradually 
eliminated the grey colour, and incidentally has reduced the 
number of grey horses of other classes which had an infusion 
of thorough-bred blood. On the French Turf, however, grey is 
by no means so rare. There a family of thorough-breds was 
established in 1881 by Baron Schickler, when he purchased 
Gem of Genus for his stud. His choice, as those who are 
acquainted with this subject know, was a happy one. As the 
descendants of Eclipse became more numerous, chestnuts 
increased and gradually ousted greys. To-day, however, 
statistics show that chestnut has given place to bay and brown, 
which would seem to show that the Eclipse strain is dying out. 
This, however, by no means follows. Briefly, as the exponents 
of Mendelism have shown, the inheritance of colour is to be 
treated as a character by itself; and so treated, it not only proves 
amenable to experiment, but it is possible, after the collection of 
the necessary data, to predict what will be the result of such 
and such combinations. It has been shown that there is a segre- 
vation of the colour factors in the germ-cells, and that some colours 
tend to assert themselves, so to speak, more than others, which 
may disappear for a generation or even longer and again -re- 
appear. ‘These ‘‘ assertive” colours, treated like any other 
physical characters of the animal, are accordingly said to be 
‘“‘dominant,” while the opposite are said to be ‘ reces- 
sive.” In many cases where animals of strongly contrasted 
colours are mated, all the offspring of the first generation 
are of the dominant type, in so far as coloration is con- 
cerned; while in the second generation the colours of 
each grandparent again appear, the dominant outnumbering the 
recessive as three to one. But these “extracted” recessives, if 
mated together, breed perfectly true, and will continue to do so, 
for ever; and the same is true of the dominants. In how far 
th's is true of the coat-colours of horses we do not yet know, as 
no experiments have so far been made with this end in view. 
But Mr. C. C. Hurst, from a careful study of the Stud Book, 
has come to the conclusion that in the case of thorough- 
breds, at any rate—and we suppose for all horses—the same 
law applies as obtains, say, among guinea-pigs and rabbits. 
Mr. Hurst. made. an analysis, from the source just referred 
to, of the coat-colours bay, brown and chestnut, and he shows 
that bays and browns are of two kinds, those that mated 
with chestnuts give no chestnut offspring, and those thit mated 
with chestnuts give half chestnut and half bays or browns. 
The recessive chestnuts extracted from the dominant bays or 
browns bred true as a rule. ‘Thus, then, while so far the coat- 
colours of horses have been allowed to work out their own 
salvation, so to speak, it would now appear that if breeders choose, 
at any rate for experimental purposes, to mate their horses, 
with a special regard for colour, on Mendelian lines, they could 
control the colours of their studs. But—and this indirectly shows 
the value of the Mendelian work-—other characters, as speed or 
otherwise, would have to be ignored. In how far the coat-colour 
and other characters of the ancestor are correlated reinains to 
be seen. A few experiments in the matter of coat-colour and 
its inheritance are sadly needed, for data based on the study of 
the Stud Book leave much to be desired, and one of the most 
unsatisfactory features of endeavouring to make use of such 
information is the fact that in so many cases the colours of the 
dams, and sometimes of the sires, are not recorded. 

Sir Walter Gilbey’s most interesting little book opens up 
some very difficult problems, which, it is to be hoped, will be 
attacked in the near future. He has brought together, we should 
remark, a great many most valuable and suggestive facts, not 
only as to the coat-colour of thorough-breds, but also as to 
hackneys and Shire horses. It is, therefore, a book which will 
command a wide circle of readers, not only among those more or 
less directly interested in horses, but also among those who are 
concerned with the wide problems of heredity and eugenics. 


Our Portrait Illustration. 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of the children of 
() the Duchess of Beaufort—the Marquess of Worcester 
and the Ladies Blanche and Diana Somerset. The Duchess is 
a daughter of the late Mr. W. H. Harford, and her marriage to 
the Duke of Beaufort took place in 1895. 


*.* It is purticularvy requested that no permissions to photo sraph 
houses, gardens, or livestock on behalf of Country LiFe be granted 
except when direct application ts made from the offices of the paper. 
When such requests are received, the Editor would esteem the kin iness 
of readers :f they would forward the correspondence at once to him, 
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VIDENTLY the anti-Japanese riots on the Continent 
of America are going to be more serious than was 
believed when they broke out. We _ notice that 
several writers in the Press, who have been recently 
at Vancouver Island, assert in the strongest terms 

their knowledge beforehand that trouble was impending between 
the natives of the Far East and the Colonists. If this be 
so, the fact is all the more to. be regretted. We, in this country, 
cannot fail to bear in mind that Japan is our latest, and is likely 
to prove our most useful, ally. Through ail the stirring events that 
have taken place in the East, since the treaty between 
the two nations was first thought of, Japan has been perfectly 
loyal to this country. We hope, therefore, that a hint wili be 
given to the authorities to deal sternly with those who are 
taking lawless and rough measures with the Japanese. If there 
is a grievance against the cheap labour that comes from the Fat 
East, the proper place in which it should be investigated is a 
court of law. Society has left behind the time when every man 
thought himself entitled to take the law into his own hands. 





A movement has been set on foot by Lord James of 
Hereford to get together contributions for a national memorial 
to Charles Dickens. No one would seriously advance the 
criticism that the novelist was not entitled to such a tribute. 
He commanded a wide range of admirers in his own time, 
and since his death his works have frequentiy been republished 
and, if we may judge from frequent quotations, are familiar to 
the majority of readers. It has also to be said that his 
influence, as far as morality went, was all for good, though 
literary Critics might object that in style and general method he 
did not sustain the traditions of his great predecessors. Never- 
theless, he will be freely accorded a tribute, and, indeed, if the 
memorial takes the shape, as is suggested, of a great Dickens 
Library—that is to say, a good institution in itself—even those who 
do not recognise his genius would be glad to lend what help they 
could to forward this object. 





There is something extremely materialistic in the attempt 
of some controversialists to oppose the Deceased \Wife’s Sister 
Act, because of the pseudo- scientific doctrines of telegony. 
The contention, of course, is that this in itself establishes 
affinity. We are not here concerned with the rights and wrongs 
of the dispute that has arisen between those who claim, and those 
who deny, that the Act in question is in accordance with Nature 
and the Divine law; but telegony itself has been discountenanced 
by the majority of scientific students. It is true that a certain 
amount of evidence was brought forward in its favour by Dr. 
Cossar Ewart ater his celebrated experiments with the zebras ; 
but the marks that seemed, at the first glance, to establish the 
doctrine were accounted for. It is not denied that a strong 
cross will frequently have the effect of bringing out characteristics 
that have long been laient or dormant. But this does not much 
affect the deceased wile’s sister. 

A very cool and, at the same time, sweeping proposal was 
made at the Trades Union Congress. It was that every citizen 
of this Empire after reaching the age of sixty should receive a 
State Pension of 5s. a week. We do not know that those who 
airily proposed and supported this proposition made any enquiry 
into the reasons why the taxpayers should saddle themselves 
with such a burden, though one would have thought it only a 
natural preliminary that, before being made the recipient of 5s. a 
week, a man should be expected to show that he has performed 
some service entitling him to the payment. Surely the mere fact 
that a maa has been born into the world, where he has possib‘y 
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idled away the best part of his time, affords no particular reason 
why his fellow-mortals should keep him ever afterwards; at any 
rate, the scheme would cost £45,000,000 and the suggestion so 
airily put forward that this should be a new burden on those who 
pay income tax is not only stupid, but iniquitous. Many who are 
earning incomes of over £1,000 a year have to work hard for 
their income and have earned the place they hold by dint of self- 
control, courage and perseverance. ‘These are the qualities that 
make good citizens, but it seems as though they were to be 
penalised in order to relieve those who do not possess them. 


As we are writing, the first voyage of the Lusitania is not 
yet completed; but she seems in a fair way to beat all previous 
records made by “the greyhounds of the Atlantic.” Moreover, 
it is a truism to say that an English ship seldom is seen at her 
hest in a first voyage. It is some time betore really good machinery 
settles in its place and works at its best, while those who attend 
to it have little opportunity at first of learning the peculiari- 
ties of the engines. In addition to this, the early part of the 
voyage was retarded by fog. Yet, despite all drawbacks, it 
seems, at the moment of writing, a certainty that the Lusitania 
will beat the record made by the Deutschland, and once again 
assert the superiority of Great Britain in the building cf swift 
steamers. This has been very seriously threatened by Germany 
of late years, during which the enterprise of our neighbours 
has been most praiseworthy. It is evident, however, that they 
will kave a formidable task if they attempt to build anything 
superior to the Lusitania. 





SERENADE. 
There’s an Inn at the End of the World, dear Heart, 
Where the Host is one of the best, 
And a room in the Inu at the End of the World 
With windows East and West, 
And the East looks over the ragged moors 
And the West looks out to sea, 
And bet:veen the windows a table is spread 
With breakfast for you and me, 
Where the East looks over the ragged moors 
And the West looks out to sea. 
When we break our fast at the Knd of the World 
The Coffce ’1l be steaming hot, 
And we'll finish the fish and the ham and eggs 
And empty the marmalade pot, 
When you and I have breakfast, dear, 
Away in the wonderful West, 
The flowers that give vou “Good Morning 
The Roses you love the best, 
When you and I have breakfast, dear, 
Away in the wonderful West. 


” 


shall be 


And when we have both said grace, sweetheart, 
That is, if we don’t forget, 
I shall light my pipe, and perhaps, may be, 
I'll vive you a Cigarette, 
And we’il sit outside in the sun on the sands 
At the very edge of the sea, 
And I will spin yarns to you—just you, 
And you will sing to me, 
As we sit outside in the sun on the sands 
At the very edge of the sea. 
H. CONGREVE HORNE. 

A most important step forward in the evolution of military 
science was definitely marked by the first appearance of the war 
balloon, or air-ship, designed by Colonel |. L. B. Templer. The 
trials at Farnborough have been considered highly satisfactory 
by the military authorities. There was a slight mishap at the 
bevinning ot the proceedings, but in the end the vessel accom- 
plished a performance that will compare favourably in every 
respect with those of her rivals in I'rance and Germany. She 
seemed to be steadily under command during tke whole of the 
time, and, if that is the case, will be an effective engine in modern 
warfare. ‘Lhe constructor and other engineers do not anticipate, 
however, that finality has been reached. They have made an 
aerial ship which is under direction, and no doubt the experiences 
they have gained will enable them to produce something still 
better in the immediate future. 


It would be to the great advantage of this country if Sir 
Horace Plunkett were to take seriously the advice given him to 
transfer his services from Ireland to Great Britain. It is quite true 
that his native country, as was said in the House of Commons, 
has not proved worthy of him. Ireland has derived the most 
immense benefits from the spread of the co-operative spirit and 
the general adoption of Danish methods, both due to Sir Horace 
Plunkett’s influence. It may be said, and not without truth, that 
his own part in all this has not been a very active one; but then 
he has the very great gift of b ing able to select men who can 
carry out his ideas, and while he was developing the agricul- 
tual resources of Ireland, he made the reputations of scveral 
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underlings. In this country there is a great task awaiting any- 
one who has the quality of leadership possessed by Sir Horace 
Plunkett. Co-operation, for instance, has been tried for a 
number of years, but has never succeeded, just because there 
was no leader to take it up in earnest and put it on a sound 
footing. 

By far the most important task to which Sir Horace 
Plunkett could be set is the reorganisation rendered necessary by 
the passing of the Small Holdings Bill. In him the country would 
have a man whose zeal for the development of small holdings, 
and whose sympathies with the men themselves, are utterly beyond 
question. Yet, at the same time, he has a complete understanding 
of the agricultural problem, and might be trusted to do nothing 
that was unjust, either to the owners or to the tenants of property. 
His appointment would be very much more popular than that of 
the commissioners meditated by the Act; these will doubtless be 
regarded as officials sent down from London who are certain to 
be without local knowledge, and very likely to be at the same 
time ignorant of the working of our land system. This has 
unwritten laws that have come down from father to son for many 
generations, and whcever does not understand this, as well as 
the intentions of the framers of old statutes, never can be a 
success as an administrator of English Acts of Parliament 
bearing upon land. 


There is a fable common to nearly all countries which have 
preserved their folk-lore, for which Tennyson found a place in 
the “Idylls of the King.” We refer to the case in which an 
innocent and smiling boy was got up with paint and sham 
armour to look like some formidable giant. There are many 
people at the present moment who must wonder whether or not 
the German Empire is playing this game. Just now we hear a 
great deal of its immense military strength—so we did about that 
of Russia tll Japan rudely dispelled the illusion. The accounts 
given in the papers recently of the military manaeuvres incline 
one to the belief that there must be something very much 
approaching the sham in their organisation. Atany rate, it is very 
droll to read of magnificent cavalry charges that took place in 
whatever part of the field the Kaiser happened to be in. This 
is very much more like the military strategy of stageland than a 
preparation for actual warfare. 

As a topic during the silly season, one of our contemporaries, 
we notice, has taken a plirase of one of the Labour Members 
as a subject: “ Tired of Society.” Invitations have been sent 
out to the usual list of correspondents asking them for their 
opinions on this deep question ; and the discussion has, properly 
enough, been led off by Mr. G. R. Sims. It is a great subject, 
and one can only regret that the editor of the paper in which it 
is discussed does not insist upon the argument being carried 
forward on business lines. Rhetoric, and all sorts of talk, we 
have in abundance; it is sv easy to declaim against the greed 
of the rich and acclaim the virtue of the poor, to run down wealth 
and extol poverty. What we want are concrete objections and 
concrete suggestions. In a sense, the newspapers would lose by 
adopting this plan, because if every repetition and every 
unessential statement were taken out of the letters, there would 
be so little left that only an occasional paragraph would appeal 
to the public eye. Still, itis well worth considering, asa business 
proposition, whether this plan could, or could not, be carried out. 


For a considerable time Kew Gardens have been without 
the services of an assistant director, but there can be no question 
that the appointment to that post which has at length been made 
is in every way a good one. The successor of Sir Daniel 
Morris, the former assistant director, is Mr. A. W. Hill, until 
lately Lecturer on Botany at Cambridge University. Mr. Hill is 
very much more than a stay-at-home or armchair botanist. He 
made an expedition into the Andes of Peru and Bolivia not 
many years ago, which resulted in interesting additions to 
botanical knowledge. It is to be presumed that in his new post 
he retains his King’s College fellowship; but in any case the 
management of Kew Gardens has every reason to congratulate 
itself on such a notable addition to its staff. 

‘Lhe rise of prices with which householders are threatened 
is one of the penalties that have to be paid for prosperity; but 
perhaps this is cold comfort to the very poorest of our citizens, 
who do not have much share of the said prosperity. It is 
evident that bread, the staff of life, will be much dearer during the 
coming winter. Already the bakers have agreed to raise the price 
of the quartern loaf by 1d., and there is little chance that this 
will be the end of it. There is likely to be a genuine shortage 
of wheat in the coming autumn, and this is sure to be reflected in 
greater dearness of bread. Other necessities of the householder 
are moving in sympathy with this, and there is a talk of a 
general rise in the price of groceries, while coal, if things go on 
as they are doing at the present moment, will soon be beyond 
the reach of the humbler classes that consume them. Economists 
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say that all this is incidental to extracrdinary activity in trade, 
and one can only hope that they are right. 


Although we are now in the middle of September our 
summer game of cricket still lingers. ‘There are several festival 
matches which have gained the sanction of long usage, and the 
South Africans, after their ardous campaign, have been good 
enough to take part in several of these displays. To them is due, 
perhaps, the chief, if not the only, interesting event of the past 
season. It is not too much to say that they have given a new 
impetus to the art of bowling. We may be pretty sure that 
some of our keenest young players have not watched their rivals in 
vain, and that next year will witness a development on this side 
of the game on new lines. Their batting also was not lacking 
in teaching quality; they do not pay the same attenticn to style as 
do our leading batsmen, but the same thing used to be said of 
Dr. Grace and others of the most expert performers. The fact 
is that style is itself a matter of convention. When a feat is 
well and effectively performed, we begin to associate the way in 
which it is done with our ideal of what should be the case. 
Hence grows the conception of style. In this respect, the visit 
of the South Africans is sure to have a modifying effect. 


THE MOTHER. 
I that seven sons have berne, 
First and last, upon this bed, 
Yet, must rise at blink of morn 
Every day to earn my bread. 
Every day, and all day-long, 
I must stoop to weed and hoe— 
Macched against the young and strong— 
Endless row on endless row. 
All day long, and every day, 
Aching arms and breaking back 
Searcely win enough to pay 
Kor the crumbs of life I lack. 
I suould never need to strive 
All my days to earn my bread, 
Were my seven sons alive, 
But my seven sons are dead. 

WILFRID WILSON GIBSON. 


Surely this is a bad year lor the Surrey bee-keepers to have 
chosen for the spread and inculcation of their craft. It must be 
a great many years since the harvest of honey was so meagre as 
it is on this occasion, that is, speaking as far as flower honey is 
concerned. ‘The incessant rain seemed to wash the nectar out of 
the plants, yet experienced bee-keepers say that cold is even a 
greater foe than moisture; that is, a succession of rainy days may 
still allow a certain amount of honey to be collected if there 
are sunny intervals, but in a spell of cold weather neither does 
honey seem to be formed, nor co the bees care to go out to 
gather it. The only saving feature of this year is that a spell of 
choice weather came just after the heather was in flower, and in 
consequence it seems everywhere likely that there will be an 
extra quantity of heather honev. 


The Grouse Disease Commission is proceeding with an 
Agag-like caution and delicacy that are altogether commendable. 
We are informed, on enquiry, that their scientific experts are 
hard at work on the investigation of the corpses of birds dying 
from disease, of which there is no lack this year; but whether all 
the symptoms of the disease from which they have died will 
correspond in most cases, or even In any Cases, with the disease 
diagnosed by Klein as grouse disease is not at all certain; at all 
events, they are going to be very sure, and very rightly sure, that 
they do not commit themselves to any general statement, drawn 
from too few particulars, which they may afterwards be obliged 
to modify and qualify. At the same time, they promise us that 
“ soon ’——whatever may be meant by that short but elastic word— 
we shall have an exhaustive report, which, we hope, we may 
regard as final. 


We read and we hear complaints of our harvest this year, 
that it is late; but surely it would be a far more reasonable 
attitude of mind to wonder that it is no later, considering the 
remarkable absence of sunshine and prevalence of cold weather all 
through the summer. Looking at it comparatively with the harvest 
of Continental Europe in the same degree of latitude, we find that 
it is very distinctly a forward harvest; for it is fully as advanced 
as that of Central Germany, for instance, which is, in a normal 
year, considerably earlier. It is also a remarkably good harvest 
generally, and the corn singularly long in the straw. 

There is something somewhat humorous, as well as something 
somewhat pathetic, about the names of some of our most attractive 
butterflies and birds; as, for instance, the Camberwell Beauty and 
the Dartford warbler. The present suburb of Camberwell is 
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hardly a likely “ draw” for this rarest and most splendid of our 
butterflies, nor has it quite the loveliness which might make the 
name appropriate, by analogy. Dartford, again, is no longer the 
place where we should look for the little warbler, which is rare, 
constantly growing rarer, and has a special predilection for gorse 
coverts. Nevertheless, London and its suburbs have curious 
sights in the way of bird and butterdy life to show us now and 
then. To the list of fauna, Mr. F. E. Lacey, secretary of the 
M.C.C., has lately added what we may call the “ Marylebone” 
wheatear, which he saw inspecting the wicket while the umpires 
were pitching the stumps. He had the fortitude to sign his name 
to his letter, in which he gave an account of the occurrence, to 
a daily contemporary paper. After all, there is no particular 
reason why wheatears should not alight now and then on the 
open spaces of London, during their migration flights. That 
of which Mr. Lacey writes was a hen bird. 


7H WOLF 


HRINKING gradually 
before the advancing 
tide of civilisation, the 
wolf can only be found 
at home in remote 

solitudes which it shares with 
the golden eagle and the lynx. 
Deep gorges between high 
ranges, crowned either with 
cedar thickets or with scoria- 
ceous cliffs that overhang red 
precipices, straggling, wind- 
swept pines, rooted on the 
verge of steep slopes amid the 
tumbled fragments of porous 
volcanic rocks—these form the 
typical surroundings of a Mon- 
tana wolf-den, and here the 
persistent wolfer will lie out 
night after night until he finds 
the object of his search. Only 
let him once mark the wolf- 
track in the mud, and, if he be 
alert, he may even see the 
blood-stained marauder slink- 
ing back to her anxious pups. 
Wolves do not excavate 
their own dens, but choose 
a rocky cave or bad - land 
washout hole in the neigh- 
bourhood of a spring or 
creek. ‘They pair early in &. 7. Cameren. 
january, and as the female goes 
nine weeks with young, the pups are born about the middle of 
April—from five to nine, according to the mother’s age. When 
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The surface springs and shallow wells, which supply the 
cottage people with most of their water when the rain-water 
tanks and tubs are depleted, have been standing at a much 
better level throughout the country generally this season than 
they did last summer. Yet the summer's rainfall has not been 
at all heavy, in spite of the inclemency of the weather. In 
some places, as in Easc Kent, there has been quite a 
drought. Those who go to Sandwich for golf must have noticed 
the dryness and the brown colour of the greens as compared with 
the moist verdure on other courses. It is not very easy to trace 
to its true cause the general high level of the surface waters. 
Last winter there was heavy snow, which no doubt would have 
helped them, and it has seldom been so warm this summer as to 
induce the normal rate of evaporation. Perhaps these reasons, 
together with the heavy rains in the spring, give a sufficient 
account of a result which is very satisfactory for the cottagers. 


AT HOME. 





AN OUTLAW. Copyright. 


more than the latter number are found (as many as sixteen occur) 
they are the progeny of two wolves. It has been erroneously 
supposed that the male wolf 
assists the female in rearing 
and providing for the young. 
This belief was based on the 
fact that in spring the tracks 
of two adults are often found 
with those of the pups, and 
that a pair of full - grown 
wolves may be seen pulling 
down victims for family use. 
The truth is, however, that at 
this season the pairs which ac- 
company pups consist of the 
mother and one faithful daugh- 
ter of a preceding year which, 
staying with her, has littered 
in the same den. Whenever 
two wolves have been trapped 
outside their lair, or sbot 
inside, both have proved in- 
variably to be females. In 
a wolf - infested district there 
are several dens, and when 
the young are weaned (at 
about ten weeks old) the 
mother leads them from 
place to place, occupying 
the den nearest to her last 
kill. Up to this period of 
their existence the pups will 
make a great deal of far- 
reaching noise when playing 
Copyright. outside their den; but they now 
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eight of the pups and chained the ninth 
in the den to attract the mother to it. 
She was then caught by a fore foot, 
but had so nearly twisted it off by 
the time the traps were visited that a 
convulsive leap would have won her 
freedom. The hunter, however, per- 
ceived this from a distance and killed 
her with along shot. This was a very 
fine specimen for a female, measuring 
a full 28in. at the shoulder, 2gin. at the 
backbone behind it and 62in. from tip 
to tip. I had not the means to weigh 
her, but she-wolves here average 8olb. 
She was cream colour excepting her 
back and tail, which were dark iron 
grey. Her ears were fawn and eyes 
yellow. In this litter of nine young 
wolves, which were a month old, only 
one was a male. They were covered 
with a smoke-coloured wool, inter- 
spersed with harsh black hairs, the 
Jatter absent on the head. The legs 
and feet were fawn colour, and they 
showed traces of the same in the face. 
The ear margins and lower lip were 
black and the eyes dark blue. 





E. J. Cameroir. WOLF PUPS TWO MONTHS OLD. Cepyright Two other dens, about a quarter 

of a mile apart, and used by the 
perform their gambols in silence, and the change of habit adds same wolf for two years (1906-7), were discovered in a range 
vreatly tothe woll-hunter’s difficulties. Fortunate 1s it for him, aud of hills by a ranchman named Bowden. This ranch is on the 


for his patrons, if he can locate the 
family before they reach the nomadic 
and destructive age when calves and 
colts are sacrificed at the rate of one 
victim every two days. Moreover, the 
mother wolf is too cunning to betray 
the presence of a den by leaving bones 
about the mouth, so long as her progeny 
are helpless. As soon as they require 
meat (at a month old) she eats as 
much as possible, and feeds them by 
regurgitation. Last spring there were 
no less than four inhabited wolf-dens 
in my own neighbourhood in Montana, 
and the damage done by their tenants 
was so great that a professional wolf- 
hunter was subsidised to destroy them. 
[State bounty is 1odol. for a full-grown 
wolf and 3dol. for a pup.] The man 
set about finding their lairs, and soon 
discovered a den with nine’ pups 
situated in a bad-land water-hole ona 
ledge about 15ft. from the mouth. ‘Lo 
prevent the absent mother from enter- 
ing on her return and removing her 
offspring, he took off most of his cloth- 





ing and left it outside the cave, much E. J. Cameron, A WOLH-DEN. Copyright. 
to his own discomfort, as the weather _ ; 

was very cold. On the following morning he set his traps, but, open prairie, but the raids of the wolf upon his cattle compelled 
failing to catch the wolf at night as he expected, he removed him to investigate the source of his troubles. Partly embedded 


under the brow of a hill was a huge 
sandrock wall, arched so that the 
upper portion made an irregular shelv- 
ing roof. In the centre of the rock 
face a round hole «>rmed the wolf- 
den, and into this Bowden crawled for 
about 15ft. The aper'ure then con- 
tracted suddenly to a size less, sug- 
gesting two joints of a telescope, and, 
as further progress was impossible, 
Lowden blocked up the smaller passage 
with stones and remounted his horse 
to fetch suitable apparatus. The she- 
wolf was then seen outside. ‘There 
is, of course, considerable risk in 
crawling into a den with pups, in 
case the mother should be at home. 
Although generally so timid of man, 
she develops wonderful courage when 
her young are menaced. Under other 
circumstances there is less danger, 
and an Irish friend of the writer, 
named Archdale, pulled a wolf from 
a den by the tail, escaping scath- 
less, as she was prompily shot by his 
brother on her appearance. Bowden 
knew, not only that there were pups 
within the cave, but also that they 


E. J. Cameron. IN TI/E SHADOW OF THE ROCK. Copyrigi: were well grown, because colt legs and 
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calf bones strewed the narrow trail which separated the den from 
its encompassing thicket of flowering currants, choke-cherries 
and wild roses. ‘The two first-named plants were in bloom at 
the time, and their yellow and white blossoms, with the purple 
larkspurs which thickly bedecked the hillside, softened the grim 
aspect of the plaice. On his return, Bowden fastened a bag of 
red pepper, soaked in kerosine, to the end of a pole, which he set 
alight and thrust down the smaller 
tunnel, remaining in the larger himself 
armed with a hook used by wolt-bunters. 
His object was to gaff the pups, one 
alter another, as suffocation drove them 
to the entrance; but although they 
were plainly heard to cough, sneeze 
and choke, none would venture forth. 


Bowden kindled a fire of pitch pine at 
the cave mouth, and subsequently found 
five dead young wolves just inside. In 
the present year (1907), the same wolf 
littered in the second den, which was 
the exact counterpart of that already 
described, except for being amone 
“crop rocks,” as they are called here, 
meaning such as crop up independently 
of a bank. The smoking-out process 
happened to take place when the mother 
was outside with a couple of ten week 
old pups, and although one of the latter 
was ridden down, the parent escaped 
with the other. Tour were known to 
be smothered, but could not be extri- 
cated. The third occupied den belonged 
to a celebrated animal which hid 
terrorised the surrounding country for 
three years by her ravages upon live- 
stock. During this period her three 


successive litters were destroyed, but E. J. Cameron 
the mother always made good _ her 
escape and grew increasingly cunning, A large reward 


having been offered, the hunter was particularly anxious 
to secure this pest, together with her pups of the fourth 
year. While he was searching through the bad-lands which his 
quarry frequented, the wolf herself approached boldly to within 
2ooyds. of him, when she stopped short, barking loudly and 
ccntinuously. Such a statement may be received with incredulity, 
for many persons affirm that wolves never bark, and I have seen 
this supposed fact quoted by scientists as one of the chief 
differences between wolves and dogs. It is, however, a totally 
erroneous notion. Domestic dogs will bark more often than 
their wild prototypes, but North American wolves and coyotes 





AT GAZE. 


£. J. Cameron. 


bark on occasions exactly like dogs, and, when unseen, can easily 
be mistaken for them. 

The eminent zoologist, Mr. Lydekker, has stated that the 
Indian wolf barks, and it may be safely assumed that all species 
of wolves throughout the globe indulge in this habit. On the 
present occasion (May 19th) the wolf d sired to warn her pups 
to lie low in the den, and so avoid tl.e impending danger, The 
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hunter accordingly knew that they were in the vicinity, and 
refrained from shooting the mother (which he might have done 
many times), as it is often impossible to locate the den without 
her guidance. He found and stopped this one with stones 
at dark, camping on the spot after his all-day search. Many 
times during the night ke was awakened by the distressed 
barking of the wolf, but failed to secure her in his traps, and she 
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THE WOLF-HUNTER'’'S CAMP. Copyright. 


ultimately escaped minus a toe, although losing her family for 
the fourth successive time. Thus it will be seen that the wolf, 
although naturally timid, is a devoted mother and will attempt 
much on behalf of her young. The, following touching incident 
exemplifies this still more. On the crest of some pine-clad hills 
a sandstone formation of numerous tiers and ledges extended 
for about a mile, and thence a narrow trail, winding around 
one shoulder of the range, led to the prairie. In this trail 
during the end of April a wolf-track was always visible, 
ieading directly to or from the rocks. The hunter felt positive 
that a wolf-den was concealed therein, but, as the most diligent 
search failed to reveal it, he set a trap in the wolf's foot- 
prints near the summit. This he firmly 
secured by wire to a lump of rock 
weighing about 5olb., and kept out of 
the way for three days. On the fourth 
dav he rode to the place and found 
that the captured wolf, rock and all, 
had rolled down to the plain below. 
At this season wolves shed their coats, 
and here the catastrophe was plainly 
indicated by the long trail of cast-off 
fur. The hunter descended, thinking it 
would be a simple matter to find and 
despatch the wolf; but, to his sur- 
prise, she was nowhere in view. He 
therefore dismounted and endeavoured 
to follow the trail ; but the short, matted 
buffalo grass yielded no impres-ion, and 
he was forced to take to lis hands and 
knees like a Ute Indian. ‘The man 
made slow progress up the hill, wonder- 
ing all the time kow the beast could 
drag a rock which he had supposed no 
wolf could move. It was plain that 
she was trying to make the summit 
by the easiest way, although many 
times the steep ground had compelled 
her to deviate in a slanting direction. 
Her pursuer had gone but a_ short 
distance from his horse when the wolf 
rose from a_ buffalo wallow, where 
Copyright she had lain concealed all the time, 

and gave several melancholy howls. 

The hunter quietly watched bis captive, and saw that she 
stood facing the rock on her three available legs. She then 
retreated backwards a few paces, drawing the weight towards her 
with painfully intense effort, and evidently unable to move it in 
any other way. Exhaustion soon compelled her again to sit 
upon her haunches, when she would utter the same piteous 
howls, as though for assistance. Such a spectacle of maternal 
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love and endurance cannot fail to bespeak our sympathy for 
the suffering wolf, and only the vivid memory of her ham- 
strung and disembowe'led victims can prevent our pleading 
a stay of execution on her behalf. The wolf-hunter’s trade 
preciuded sentiment on his part, and, having shot the distressed 
mother, he spent the rest of the day in a further vain search 
for the bereaved family which she had made such heroic efforts 


to rejoin, ec ap, Oe 


PHEMIE. 


T was impossible to imagine the country-side without Phemie. 
What would have happened to her in the days of witch- 
burning can only be guessed, for Phemie lived well on into 
the nineteenth century. But although she did not practise 
the arts of the ancient witch-wives, she had all their lore and 

ways on the tips of her tongue and fingers. Never shall I forget 
the night when she showed me how the wise women used to make 
the waxen images of those against whom their powers were 
invoked. ‘The harvest was in stook in the fields, and the moon, a 
quarter waned, shone in through the bole-window in the gable of 
Phemie’sone room. Ina few days I should be back at school in 
own; but that night, in the thickening gloaming, she had talked me 
into a land of awe and romance, and ever and again I turned 
fearful glances to the deep shadow of the room where stood 
Phemie’s fixed-in bed, expecting to see the faces of bogles or dead 
men staring at me through the gloom. 

**See here,” she said, as she took three candle-doups or ends 
in hernand. but first she went to the window ani closed out the 
moonlight with the wooden shutter; then resuming her seat she 
surred the fire log on the hearth into a blaze, making the two great 
pieces of coal at either side give out long hissing jets of gas, and 
softening the tallow ends at the flame began to fashion them into 
a shape. To the wick of the longest piece she tied the wicks of 
the two shorter. These became the legs, and with her subtle 
fingers she worked the tallow upwards until a body and then a 
head stood out. From the crown of the head she was careful to 
preserve an inch or so of wick. With quick touches of her long 
nails she gave the image ears, and a nose, and a mouth, and two 
shadowy holes for eyes. And as I gazed in fascination the tallow 
man took on a real personality. 1 seemed to know him and his 
expressions. I can see him now with his great nose and thick 
legs, his head to one side, and his deep eyes glowering out of thei 
darkness as he lies in Phemie’s hand. 

‘* Now,” she said, as she held the image out, “ that’s him.” 

“Who?” I asked, fearfully. 

* That's as may be,” said Phemie. ‘If ye hae an ill will 
at the gamekeeper for setting his dog to rive the seat oot o’ yere 
breeks, that’s the gamekeeper.” 

I had no ill willleft at the gamekeeper, for he had made up to 
ime with sundry privileges for that unfortunate occurrence. But | 
had a decided grudge against the dog. 

‘« Juts,” said Phemie, “ we'll no waste this braw work ona 
tyke. I'll gie yea bite for the dog that'll turn his legs up whenever 
ye wish. Na, na,” she continued, “ this is the Laird o’ Burnhead, 
we'll suppose.” She let the mannikin dangle by the wick through 
his head for a second or two, then passed a turn of thread round 
his neck and hung him over a hook in the chimney-corner, where 
lie swung most fearsomely. ‘ Hang you deevil, hang voursel’ or 
be hanged,” she exclaimed, gazing at the figure with eyes that 
glowed like a cat’s in the dark. ‘‘That’s what his ill-wisher wad 
say,”’ she explained to me with a laugh. Then she transfixed his 
breast with a pin, uttering a noise, as she pushed it through, like 
a saw in hard wood. Steadying him by the legs, she next passed the 
nail of her thumb, across the throat, slitting the tallow till the wick 
was visible, and the body and legs swayed horribly to and fro, out 
of time altogether with the head. Then, forgetful of my presénce, 
she spoke in a low voice to the figure as if in hatred or revenge, 
“Shall 1 drown ye? Shall 1 break yere arms? Damish ye, will 
ye laugh in my face? Burn, burn, for aye and ever, burn,” and 
she dropped the poor tallow man into the fire, where he flamed 
and sputtered for full five minutes. 

Gathering a knee in her hands, and drawing it up almost to 
her chin, she burst out into laughter. ‘Och, laddie,” she said, 
“they were unco folk in the auld days. And now it’s time ye 
were hame to yere mither.””. When I had got ten steps from the 
door she called me back. “Ye'll no be saying onything to 
onybody about our ploy the night, or about Burnhead. An’ ye’ll 
come an’ see Phemie again afore ye gang hame.” Many and 
many a night, when too many apples or purloined plum-cake 
kept me awake, did I, with my head beneath the bedclothes, go 
again through the awful play of the torture of the Laird of 
Burnhead, saved from a sense of guilt only by the thought that 
he was an imaginary person. 

When my intimacy with Phemie was noticed, I was warned 
not to anger her. ‘“She’s an uncanny wife,” the folk said. 

3ut I paid little heed, as she was very gentle with me, and I 
saw many strange things in her company. Very little happened 
in the village that Phemie was not made aware of. In all 
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important events she was consulted. When all the farmers 
and the veterinary surgeon combined were beaten at bringing 
Tam Jobson’s calf into the world, Phemie managed the matter. 
There was scarce a child in the place but Phemie had been at 
its birth. I once overheard Peduie the stonemason threatening 
his wife, in a drunken fit, that if she went telling that ‘“ daft 
limmer Phemie” about him and his affairs, he would ‘ thraw 
both their necks.” I was on my way to Phemie’s that evening, 
and told her of it—not a pretty thing to do, perhaps, but I felt 
myself bound by a great loyalty to her; and in the morning 
when Peddie, now sober, passed her door, before his wife could 
have had an opportunity to see the ‘daft limmer,” Phemie said 
to him, ‘* What for are ye threatenin’ me, James ?”’ and the man 
was so dumfounded that he did not answer. 

Being at the age when the desire for adventure and fear- 
some situations is at its height in boys, | was fond, among other 
things, of getting out of bed towards midnight, swinging myseif 
by a short rope from my window into the cherry tree, and so 
into the garden, over the wall, and into the wood. My great 
wish was to see the “ brock,” or badger, that was said to have 
its hole there, and that wandered only by might. On _ these 
occasions every rustle in the underwood made my blood tingle 
with an exquisite mingling of fear and excitement. One night 
in summer, the glorious midsummer of Scotland when there is 
scarcely an hour of darkness, and the orange of sunset seems to 
change by enchantment into the pink of dawn, as I stood under 
the great beech below the knoll where the owl was wont to hoot, 
I heard a strange sound of long steps and short footfalls 
approaching. ‘* Here comes the brock,” thought I, struck with 
a clammy fear, for I had never heard that it was a twelve-footed 
beast. Straining ny eyes from the shadows that hid me, I saw 
a tall figure advance wrapped in a long coat. Close to the 
man’s feet pattered a dog. That dog I knew at once; it was 
Phemie’s. But who was the man? Had Phemie a ‘*‘ man,” or 
a lover? When nearly opposite me the dog sniffed and made as 
if to advance. It was called back sternly. The voice seemed 
strangely familiar, The dog fell back, but looked up in the 
man’s face and whined. ‘ What is’t ?”’ said the man, and he 
peered hard in my direction. As if waiting for a command, the 
dog kept on “ pointing” and whining. The man stood stark 
still peering into the shadows. Then in an instant I knew 
the posture; it was the very figure of Phemie as_ she 
vazed down the road, now east, now west, now at the 
sky, bef re she closed her door at night. I jumped forward, 
crying ** Phemie!” She gave a great start; the doy jumped up 
on me, for we were great friends, and the next moment Phemie 
was asking what I was doing there. She seemed to understand 
a boy’s heart. ‘See here,” she said, “this is a’ wheesht and 
say nothing.” On we went until we came to the rabbit-holes 
under the little quarry. Phemie and I danced on a knoll; the 
dog at the hole-mouth stood stiff and intent. There was a bustle 
and a squeal, and a dead rabbit disappeared in Phemie’s pocket. 
We parted at the edge of the wood. Phemie’s way home | 
never knew. Mine was over the garden and up the cherry tree. 
Next evening I was invited to a supper of glorious stew, followed 
by oatcake and honey, and it was all “wheesht and say 
nothing.” 

I could tell much more of Phemie, and had I been as 
curious then as I am now, when the light of romance comes back 
from over the years, I might have discovered more of her history. 
But the strange thing is that the year after the image-burning 
the old Laird o’ Burnhead died. When he tell ill he sent for 
Phemie, who attended him, laid him out, and planted a birch 
sapling at the head of his grave. And an old farmer said to me, 
“ There gaed the last body that can tell the truth about Phemie.” 
What that meant I was never able to discover. Years after, 
when Phemie and her ways had grown in my imagination, | 
went back on a holiday, only to mnd the old farmer dead and 
Phemie likewise. She was buried, in accordance with the 
directions given in a paper found under her pillow, duly signed 
by the Laird o’ Burnhead, crosswise at his feet, and the birch 
sapling had grown into a flourishing tree. But there is no 
mention of Phemie on the laird’s headstone. 


W. L. Watson. 


POISONOUS BRITISH FISHES. 


MONG our native fishes there are few, happily, which are capable of 
inflicting serious injury on the unwary. One of the most 
dangerous, however, is to be met with rather frequently along 
the coasts of the British Isles. This is commonly known as the 
weever. As a matter of fact, there are two species, Trachinus 
draco and Trachinus vipera, the lesser weever. Both are 

equally dangerous, having a double armature of poisonous spines. These are 
the spines of the dorsal fin and a spine on each operculum or gill-cover. 
All are grooved and richly supplied with glands at their bases, wherewith the 
venom is secreted, that formed at the base of the opercular spine being by 
far the most virulent. Though the anatomy of these really formidable organs 
has been several times described during recent years, the subject has lately 
been taken up afresh by Dr, Muir Evans and Mr. Borley of the Marine 
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Biological Association at Plymouth, and the results of their investigations 
have just been published in the Transactions of the Norfolk and Norwich 
Naturalists’ Society. 

In the paper by Dr. Evans, an extremely interesting, if somewhat, and 
perhaps unavoidably, technical account is given of the results obtained by 
inoculating various animals with properly prepared solutions of the poison 
obtained from these glands. In some experiments which he quotes, made by 
Continental physiologists, hypodermic injections were made, while in others 
the virus was introduced into the veins. Fish, frogs, mice, guinea-pigs and 
rabbits were subjected to experiment, and it was found that even small 
injections caused death in a very short time, sometimes in a minute or two, 
according to the strength of the virus. In testing this poison with drawn 
blood it was found that it acted as a solvent of the blood corpuscles, and this 
part of the work was carried out by Dr. Evans himself. Bathers are in 
danger of stepping on these fish, as they lie half buried in the sand, when 
wading out into deep water, while the inexperienced shore hunter, fishermen 
and packers are often victims. The pain following a wound is at first acute, 
and has a paralysing effect, associated with persons of a nervous temperament 
with fainting. ‘* Then,” says Dr. Evans, ‘‘a sort of painful tingling attacks 
the wounded part, which swells up and becomes inflamed and, perchance, if 
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one neglects to attend to it this goes on to phlegmonous inflammation and 
gangrene. Frequently, certain general symptoms, as fever, delirium and bilious 
vomiting, accompany this state. They may last two or three hours, or may 
make themselves felt for several days. The fichermen attribute, with some 
reason, this irregularity in the effects according to the amount of poison 
inserled, or the time of the year, the spawning season being the most 
dangerous.” 

Those who have the misfortune to receive a puncture from one of these spines 
should, if possible, apply a iigature above the wound, which should then be 
sucked if the lips are not cracked. The wound should then be freely incised 
and a fresh solution of permanganate of potash, or hypochlor.te of lime, or 
chloride of gold 1 per cent. rubbed into the part. The sting-ray (Trygon 
pastacina), which occurs off the South Coast of England, is similarly capable of 
inflicting very serious injury by means of a poison spine. In this fish the 
spine, which is barbed and several inches in length, is seated in the tail. 
The lacerated wound which it inflicts is in itself serious, but, in addition, the 
mucus with which it is coated and which is carried into the wound is 
highly poisonous. In what way this becomes so is unknown, for no 
poison glands have yet been discovered in the skin in the neighbourhood 
of the spine. W. P. PycraFt. 





THREE BOOKS 


N the dead season of publishing, a welcome opportunity is 
afforded of turning away from the literature of the hcur to 
that of the past. Belore us are lying a number of the 
World’s Classics (Henry Frowde), into which we have been 
dipping, with the result of reviving many old thoughts 

and recollections. Among the books is a new edition of Don 
Quixote,in two volumes. Inan excellent preface we are reminded 
that Cervantes was over fiity when he male this celebrated com- 
position, and that he began it asa failure. Without success he had 
tried to be schoolmaster, chamberlain, soldier, poet, novelist, play- 
wright, commissary and tax-gatherer. His story might point the 
moral that the way to success lies through failure, or remind 
us of Ernest Renan’s dictum that no writer has anything worth 
saying till over forty. But ona moment's reflection the gene- 
ralisation topples down. The nearest approach to perfection in 
the oft-imitated manner of Cervantes is ‘* Pickwick,” and Charles 
Dickens was but a youth when he wrote it. ‘ Pride and Prejudice,” 
though in a different style, shows almost as ripe a wisdom, yet it 
was done by a girl scarce out of her teens. There is no general 
rule—genius flowers late in one, early in another. In the end, 
a creation is judged not according to the circumstances that 
attended its generation, but by its intrinsic merit. Cervantes 
made a convention that, with modifications, was followed by the 
greatest of his successors. 

This brings us to another of the classics—Smollett’s Travels 
through France and Italy. In an aggressive introduction, Mr. 
Thomas Seccombe claims for his author a place “ co-equal, to 
say the least,” with Fielding in literary achievement. As 
Fielding’s Journal of a Voyage to Lisbon is the third on our list, it is 
not irrelevant to make the comparison. Yet, in truth, it is futile. 
One has but to place the sinewy, yet easy and graceful, prose of 
Fielding beside the lumbering sentences of his contemporary to 
see that there is nothing about which to argue. The man who 
takes his opinion on hearsay is always betraying himself by 
lugging in some fancy of his own. If he be an anthologist, 
he prints Shakespeare on one side and Richard le Gallienne on 
another. He likes ‘ Vanity Fair” and also “Trilby.” The linking 
of the great and the small is a sure sign of the uncritical mind. Yet 
this sort of ineptitude is exactly what Mr. Seccombe betrays in his 
comparison of four books of travels published in the eighteenth 
century: Fielding’s “ Journal” in 1754, Smollett’s “ Travels” in 
1766, Sterne’s ‘*Sentimental Journey” in 1768 and Johnson’s 
“Journey to the Hebrides” in 1775. Now in point of tact there 
is only one masterpiece among the tour. Among those capable 
of judging, the supremacy of Laurence Sterne in this particular 
kind of composition is not open to argument. There is no better 
writing in the whole body of English literature, and the others 
derive their interest from extrinsic and not intrinsic sources. 

Admirers of Fielding will ever treasure the ‘ Journal” 
because it shows glimpses of his highest characteristics in the 
wreck and ruin of a great writer. Nothing can be added with 
advan‘age to Mr. Austin Dobson’s description of the circum- 
stances under which it was written : 

We know that the admirable introductory chapters of ‘* The Antiquary ” 
were written during an attack of toothache; that the ‘‘ Legend of Mont- 
rose ” (with its inimitable Rittmaster) was composed in acute pain, But in 
neither of these cases was the author doomed and dying. Ifone recalls for a 
moment the wasted figure of the man from whose ghastly aspect frightened 
women fled at Fordhook ; who had so completely lost the use of his limbs 
that he had to be hoisted like a dead weight over the ship’s side at Rot:.er- 
hithe, and carried helplessly in a chair a:ross the treacherous mu‘ flats at 
Ryde; who was enfeetled by disease, broken by want of sleep, and 
embarrassed by every kind of personal discomfort, it is marvellous that he 
could have had the heart to put pen to paper at all. 

The book, then, is not literature itself, but only a curiosity 
of literature. ‘Even in our ashes glow their wonted fires,” and 
here and there are gleams which recall the man who drew, with 
his inimitable pencil, the eighteenth century squires and parsons, 
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footmen and persons of quality, inns and inn-keepers; but its 
success arose from associations with him. For other reasons 
no high pedestal can be accorded to Johnson’s “ Journey.” It did, 
to a great extent, reflect the characteristics of the author, 
his acuteness, his droll sense of humour, his good sense 
and his absurd prejudices ; but the application of that sententious 
style of his to the record of travellers’ impressions suggests the 
employment of a hundred-ton gun to shoot sparrows. We follow 
him willingly to the Hebrides, but because of our interest in 
Dr. Johnson only. Light, shade and impressionability are all 
lacking. Can more be claimed for Tobias Smollett? Not so much. 
He went to France a greater bigot than Dr. Johnson. Even his 
warmest admirers have to apologise for his gross un‘airness. 
The best passage quoted from the book is a very clever, but 
ill-tempered, criticism of the French people. Among the 
reprints before us, therefore, the most interesting continues to be 
the * Journal” of Henry Fielding. It has had the luck to come 
under the very skilful and competent editorship of Mr. Austin 
Dobson, who, as introduction, gives a very interesting account 
of the original manuscript. On Thursday, February 6th, 1755, 
there was a puff preliminary in the Public Advertiser, which said : 
We can with Pleasure inform the Public, that they will soon be agreeably 
entertained with a posthumous VPiece of the late [lenry Fielding, Esq. ; 
entitled, A Journal of a Voyage to Lisbon ; to which, we hear, will be added 
a Fragment of wis answer to Lord Bolingbroke, 
The book seems to have been published on February 25th by 
Andrew Miller. It is curious that, although professedly the book 
was issued to the public as it came from the hands of the author, 
the text had been considerably interfered with. The introduc- 
tion also includes a transcript of a letter written by Fielding, 
which is so characteristic that we venture to reproduce it : 


Dear Jack,—After receiving that agreeable Lre from Mess*s Fielding 
and Co., we weighed on Monday morning and sailed from Deal to the 
Westward Four Days long but inconceivably pleasant passage brought 
us yesterJay to an Anchor on the Mother Bank, on the Back of 
the Isle of Wight, where we had last night in safety the Pleasure 
of hearing the winds roar over our Heads in as violent a tempest as I 
have known, and where my cnly consideration were the Fears which 
must possess any Friend of curs (if there is happily any such), who really 
makes our Wellbeing the Object of his Concern especially if such Friend 
should be totally inexperienced in Sea Affairs. I therefore beg that on the 
Day you receive this Mrs, Daniel may know that we are just risen from 
Breakfast in Health and Spirits this twelfth Instant at g in the morning. 
Our voyage hath proved fruitful in Adventures all which being to be 
written in the Book you must postpone your Curiosity. As_ the 
Incidents which fali under y* Cognizance will possibly be consigned 
to Obl vion, do give them to us as they pass. Tell y* Neighbour I 
am much obliged to him for recommending me to the care of a most 
able and experienced Seaman to wnom other Captains seem to pay such 
Deference that they attend and watch his Motions and think themselves 
only safe when they act under his Direction and Example. Our Ship in 
Truth seems to give Laws on the Waters with as much Authority and Superiority 
as you Dispense Laws to the Public and Example to y* Brethren in 
Commission, Please to direct y" Answer to me on Board as in the Date, if 
gone to be returned, and then send it by the Post and Pacquet to Lisbon to 
Y° affect Brother H. H. Fielding. 

The notes are intended to illustrate rather than elucidate. What 
their nature 1s may be inferred from the following : 


Page g1, 1, 18 ‘‘ Avs night-gown ”—i.e. his dressing-gown. ‘*A character 
of this kind general y receives company in his study, in all the pensive 
formality of slippers, zzght-gown, and easy cha r” (Citizen of the World, Letter 
Cl [CIV]. ‘* He was sitting in his countirg-house in his 7gh/-gown” 
(Account of the Earthquake at Lisbon in Prior’s ‘* Malone,” 1860, 410). 
Page 91, 1.20 ‘‘ for a maid.” This must have been a common engage- 
ment, as Tom Neverout employs it to the brilliant Miss Notable in 
Swift’s ** Polite Conversation,” 1738, p. 97. 

This is a slight note, but it could only have been written by one 
who is as familiar as Mr, Austin Dobson with the eighteenth 
century. 
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HE Chinese capital is one of the oldest cities on the 
earth to-day. Although its early history is more or 
less shrouded in obscurity, yet records exist) which 
leave litthke room for doubt that a city stood on the 
present site as long ago as the twelfth century B.c. 

This city was destroyed by the I:mperor ‘T’si-shih-hwang-ti, who 
built the Great Wall in the year 221 B.c. Subsequently it was 
re-erected, though it did not attain to any prominence until the 





fourth century of our era, when it appeared as the capital of a 
Tartar State under the title of Yu-chow. In the year 936 a.p. 
tiie city was taken by the Kitan Tartars and became in turn their 
capital. It remained the seat of Government during various 
dynasties of the Vartars until 1215, when the Mongols took it 
and degraded it to mere provincial rank. Kublai Khan, however, 
made it his capital in 1260, and built up a new and beautiful city 
which he called Khanbaligh. This was the place which made 
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such an impression on Marco Pole during his travels, from the 
extreme richness of its splendour. It was in those days a far 
vreater place than it is now, as is proved by the traces of the old 
walls still to be seen. In 1367 the Ming dynasty succeeded that 
of the Mongols, and in 1644 the present Manchus conquered the 
Mings. During all these changes Peking remained the capital, 
and although the city has decreased in size, most of the present 
palaces were founded by the Mongols, and succeeding dynasties 
have but added to their magnificence. This was notably the 
case with the Mings, who appear to have given every encourage- 
ment to the arts during their sway. It is not, however, with the 
life of these great emperors that | wish to deal, but to give some 
idea of the unique and even wonderful means that were adopted 
to ensure the perpetual honour of their memory. 

The tombs of the Mings are among the most extraordinary and 
magnificent spectacles ofChina. It wasduring a visit to Peking last 
autumn that I went tosee them. Leaving the grim, frowning walls 
of the old Tartar city behind me early one morning in October, I 
journeyed along that maze of ruts and hummocks and mud which 
does duty for a road to Nankow. 1 was accompanied by my 
faithful servant and interpreter “Chen Lung ” (that was not his 
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real name, but it is about the only Chinese name I ever really 
remember, and took me some time to learn). Chen Lung was an 
Emperor of China, and the greatest of all ics rulers as a patron of 
the arts. Everything I looked at in a curio shop in Peking they 
told me was made in the time of Chen Lung. That was 
to impress upon me how much more valuable it was than 
if it had not been made in the time of Chen Lung, even 
although it might look just the same. In consequence of 
the perpetual repetition of this name I could remember it 
better than any other, so I adopted it for my servant. Well, 
Chen Lung and I found ourselves in that strongest and most 
unresilient of vehicles—a_ springless Peking cart—among 
the ruts and hummocks on the way to Nankow. The motive 
power was furnished by three fine mules, while a third smaller 
one, bearing some bedding, etc., followed behind. The driver 
sat at the base of the left shaft, I sat on the right. The shatts 
of a Peking cart are the most comfortable parts of it; the man 
who sits inside does not have a happy time, as the bumping and 
battering from side to side would make splendid training for 
the prize-ring. Chen Lung did the training. We reached 
Nankow some time before nightfall, and put up at a native inn. 
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I will not attempt to describe a Chinese inn here; but 
owing to the attentions of the numerous able-bodied insects 
which were also lodging there that night, | was compelled 
to leave the bed soon after I had got into it, and pass 
the balance of the night curled up on some horse-rugs in the 
cart. We started off again early the next morning. From 
Nankow there is a fairly good road to Ch’ang-ping-chow, a 
charmingly picturesque old walled city of considerable size, 
where most of the shops seem to be tor the sale of coffins. There 
is no more welcome present a son can give his father in China 
than a nice coffin: it relieves the parent’s mind of anxiety that 
he may not be consigned to a nice one. A little beyond this town 
we entered on the ancient Imperial roadway !eading to the 
beautiful valley in which are embosomed the mausoleums of 
thirteen of the emperors who ruled China during the dynasty of 
the Mings. 

When we had ridden a few miles along this road we came 
to a superb marble pailow (or memorial arch), magnificently 
carved, said to be the finest in all China. It is divided by 
pillars into five openings, aud must be nearly rooft. in width. 
This is the first feature of the approach to the central mausoleum 
of the Emperor Yungloh, and was erected by his successor, Hunghi. 
A mile further on thereis another archway of red brick, crowned with 
yellow tiles; just beyond this there is a large pavilion of red brick 
which contains a huge marble tortoise, bearing on his back a 
marble tablet engraved with a poem in praise of the Emperor 
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Yungloh (1403-24). There are many such monuments to be seen 
in North China. The tortoise is an emblent of longevity, and thus 
the cenotaph symbolises the hope that the virtues recorded on 
the tablet may live for ever in the memory of the descendants of 
the deceased. At the corners of this building are four lofty 
carved pillars, on the top of each of which a griffin disports 
himself. Just beyond this pavilion begins the most singular 
feature of this interesting region—a mile-long avenue of immense 
stone figures and animals. At the head of this avenue are two 
more tall pillars, beautifully carved with waves, then, on either 
side of the weed-overgrown, paved roadway, facing each other, 
are male and female lions sitting, then a pair standing, then two 
pairs of curious creatures with dragons’ heads and bulls’ bodies, 
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then two pairs of horses, camels and elephants and queer 
mythical creatures with scales. It is interesting to note that the 
elephant’s fore legs are bent the wrong way, an error also made 
by the celebrated Japanese wood-carver Hidari Jingoro, who 
throve in the sixteenth century, in one of his carvings which 
adorns the temple of Iyeyasu at Nikko. All these creatures are 
male and female, much in excess of the natural size, and each is 
carved from a monolith of hard blue stone. The distance from 
figure to figure is about 2ooft. Beyond the animals are two 
pairs of gigantic marble soldiers and two pairs of priests or civil 
dignitaries in the costumes of the time. Our mule which was 
following the cart became greatly excited on entering the 
avenue and voiced his ideas very emphatically. When, however, 
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we reached the stone horses nothing would satisfy him but 
he must walk round and smell them all over and even reach up 
to lick their faces. Not a bad tribute, I thought, to the skill ot 
the sculptor. The end of this avenue is graced by another 
gateway, triple arched, and thence we rumbled along the paved 
road over two fine old bridges now badly ruined, and slowly up 
hill among millet fields into a beautiful grove of persimmon trees, 
their branches almost breaking with the luscious golden harvest 
which they bore. ‘This pretty orchard reached to the very walls, 
enclosing Yungloh’s tomb. Entering the enclosure, I found 
myself in a beautiful park with pines and Jeaning oak trees. 
Before me rose an immense hall fully 2ooft. in length and half 
as deep, crowned with a tiled roof of imperial hue. The approach 
to this hall was a marble stair- 
way richly carved with writh- 
ing dragons and the clouds 
from which they emerge. The 
whole building was girdled 
with a beauteous parapet and 
double balustrade of carved 
marble, and in front of it, at 
either end, were charming 
little shrine pavilions of yellow 
encaustic tiles, while other 
pavilions peeped from the trees 
deeper in the woods. The 
ponderous roof of the hall 
was supported by thirty-two 
enormous boles of teak, 30ft. 
high and 4ft. in diameter. 
They were round and smooth, 
veritable arboreal wonders from 
the forests of Siam, and were 
brought to Peking overland. 
A huge altar and a few urns 
and candlesticks are the sole 
furnishings of this massive 
sanctuary. Beyond this hall 
the park extends far, and is 
even more beautiful as one 
penetrates deeper into its 
mysteries. Then there was 
another pavilion to ‘pass 
through, beyond which, as the 
watchman opened the gates, 
framed in the gloom of the 
doorway, appeared the holy ot 
holies, the approach to. the 
tombitself. It was a tall brick 
pavilion; its yellow roof and 
uncared for wails, like all the 
rest, were softened and beauti- 
fied by the impress of ne lect 
and the touch which only time 
can give. Swallows, those 
restless lovers of the old and 
crumbling, twittered in myriads 
around the “old grey pate”’ of 
the tower; insects were noisily 
humming, cicadas  droned 
monotonously in the oak trees, 
aud now and then the shrill 
crow of a pheasant would come 
from the woods. It was a 
scene of infinite peace. When- 
ever | look at the picture | 
there made of the old watch- 
man drowsily sucking his pipe 
in the doorway, I feel oppressed 
with something of the feeling 
of awe and loneliness and 
sadness which filled me at the 
time. Entering the deep tunnel 
which pierced to the paviilion’s 
heart, 1 found it led at right 
angles up a gentle incline, and 
thence by another turn to an 
embrasured terrace from which a prospect of glorious beauty 
opened out. Beyond the pavilion lay a further large enclosure 
containing a round mountain, covered with oaks and other trees 
—an enormous artificial mound of eartl—ain the heart of which 
Yungloh les buried. How beautiful, how peaceful, how 
impressive it all was, and how pathetic. All this greatness-- 
for which, but a few hundred years ago, so much that is so 
wondrously beautiful was conceived and effected, so much that 
proved the old geomancers who selected and approved the site 
were real artists—to be so neglected and all but forgotten! 
The emperors who used yearly to offer up sacrifices at these 
tombs do so no longer. For 200 years this tribute has been 
deputed to a mere descendant of the Ming line. Twice, it is 
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said, this deputy 
proceeds to the 
tombs each year, 
spring and 
autumn, to sacri- 
fice animals and 
offer food and 
silks and perform 
the ceremonial of 
ancestral worship. 
The sharp, 
serrated outline of 
the western hills 
halt encircled the 
lovely valley, 
forming it into a 
bay, a leauteous 
wooded sea, from 
the green depths of 
which the yellow 
roofs of twelve 
other similar 
mausoleums arose, 
each in its own 
magnificent — set- 
ting. Truly a AG Ponting. 
regally conceived 

and carried out resting-place this for the remains of those great 
emperors who ruled China in the zenith of its modern history. 
Thirteen of the sixteen emperors of the Ming dynasty are buried 
here; the others, the first two and the last, Ch’ung-Ch’eng, who 
committed suicide on Coal Hill in the Forbidden City on the 
capture of Peking by the Manchus, are buried at Nanking on 
the Yang-tse-Kiang, where somewhat similar buildings and an 
avenue of animals are to be seen. 

High on the utmost peaks of the hills, at the foct of which 
lies this peaceful garden of sleep, could be seen the long grim line 
of the Old Wall, that greatest monument ever erected by human 
hands, which this sturdy Chinese family defended for nearly 300 
years against the Manchuinvaders, who, in the end, overthrew them 
and established the present dynasty. Standing on the terrace of the 
tomb, and overlooking the beautiful scene, one could not help 
but reflect on the touching history of that old monarch—sixteenth 
of a line which had served China so long and so well. Surely 
his heart must almost have burst with grief when Fate cruelly 
decreed it should be him to live and see his country overrun 
with rebels and his capital falling before its enemies. Can 
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one wonder that, 
broken-hearted, he 
betook himself to 
oneot the pavilic ns 
of his palace and 
erded his grief 
with his ___ life? 
Thus does Mrs. 
Archibald Little 
recite the story of 
his tragic end: 
‘* Before resolving 
on this awlul deed 
he went tothe San 
Kwan Miao near 
the Chi-hwa-Men 
to ask the Gods 
what he should do, 
for his one and 
only general was 
away fighting the 
Manchus, and 
there was a band 
of rebels advanc- 
ing upon the 
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mined to place 
one of their number upon the throne. Sucrifices were offered, 
incense burnt, and it was understood that, should the Emperor 
draw a long lot, it would mean success, and he would 
go out to meet the rebels; a middle lot, he would remain in 
his palace and calmly await them; but if a short one, denoting 
utter ruin, he would take his own life rather than suffer 
death at the hands of the rebels. The tube containing the 
bamboo fortune-telling sticks was placed in his hands. The 
Emperor shook it, one fell to the ground. Amid dead silence a 
priest raised it and handed it to the Emperor. It was a short 
stick. No one dared break the silence till the Emperor, with a 
cry of mingled rage and despair, dashed the slip on the ground, 
exclaiming, ‘ May this temple, built by my ancestors, evermore 
be accursed! Henceforward may every suppliant be denied 
what he entreats, as I have been! ‘Those that come in sorrow, 
may their sorrow be doubled; in happiness, may that happiness 
be changed to misery; in hope, may they meet despair; in 
health, sickness; in pride of life and strength, death! I, 
Ch’ung-Ch’eng, the last of the Mings, curse it.’ He went at 
once back to the palace and to the apartments of the Empress, 
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and next morning they were both found hanging from a tree on 
Coal Hill. The rebels took possession of the city, made their 
leader Emperor for a few days, then were driven out by the 
Chinese, assisted by the Manchus, who then seated themselves 
upon the throne which they still occupy.” 

On the return journey to Peking we passed the night at 
Tang-shan, for already it was late in the afternoon, as the many 
interesting features and beauties of the tombs occupy a large 
portion of a day to see in even a casual manner. The hostelry 
at Tang-shan adjoins an old Lama temple, and it was with the 
priests we sought our lodging for the night. I was shown to a 
room which certainly appeared cleaner than that at Nankow; 
but, as my experience of the latter place was but a day old, I 
decided to make up my bed elsewhere, and requested permission 
to sleep in the temple itself, which was readily given. Impro- 
vising a bedstead out of two teakwood temple chairs and two 
stools, I wrapped my rug around me and lay down by the altar, 
under the shadow of its glowering gods, and slept the sleep of 
the weary. At Tang-shan there are some hot springs, which 
were formerly used as an Imperial bathing-place, apparently 
some time during the Mings’ sway, from the style of the 
architecture. The springs, which are intensely hot, rise into two 
oval basins of marble about 5oft. long and half as wide, each 
with a marble balustrade and small terrace round it; but they 
are somewhat overgrown in places, and do not appear to receive 
any care whatever now. One may look over the marble parapet 
deep down into the crystal water, and at the bottom see the great 
round stone-cased well up which the boiling water rises with 
myriads of bubbles to the marble basin above. 

“| left these fine old piaces with many regrets and a great 
longing that the time might some day come when I should once 
more see these beautiful, but neglected, structures and monu- 
ments; for, notwithstanding the meanness and neglect that now 
surround them, they tell most pathetically of splendours long 
since faded, and of another China than that which exists to-day. 

HerBertT G. PONTING. 


IN THE GARDEN. 


PEGGING Down Roses. 


F one observes a wiid Briar in bloom in the hedgerow some growths will be 
found bent over almost rainbow fashion and smothered with flowers. ‘This 
is exactly what the rusarizn tries to imitate when the cultivated Rose is 
pegged down. In place of 2 lot of tail growths that never bloom bend 
them over, some horizontally, o' hers in the shape of a half-moon, the sap 

’ as they are called; shoots then 

start out and are usually crowned with flower-Luds, It follows that by such 

an arrangement as this economy is :ractised, for fewer plants are required in 

a bed, and one may be certain of en even growth with an abundance of 

flowers. Suppose one has a bush of Gloire de Dijon or William Allen 

Richardson. Examine it and see the vigorous young growths that have 


being checked as it flies to the buds, or ‘eyes’ 


been made this se:son. Next April, instead of pruning such growths back, 
bend them over as horizontally as possible, although the half-moon shape 
will answer as well. This may be accomplished by driving wooden pegs into 
the soil, these pegs to have a notch atthe end to wh ch a piece of tarred twine 
is secured. The shoot is bent as de-cribed and the string tughtened 
accordingly. Plable growths are necessary, and they should be selected as 
close to the base as possible. Where old plants exist and they are too rigid 
for pegging down, cut them level with the ground in February and then peg 
the new growths as they become long enough. Roses may be partially 
pegged, that is, peg one long growth and let the others develop in upright 
bush form. As soon as the flower.ng is over the pegged growths should be 
cul away, as by this time new shoots will be springing from the centre of the 
plant which will be pegged the following season. This pegging down may 
be used as a 

Means of lropigation.—lf the growth is of -uffic.ent length layer it as 
one would a Carnation, Take the growth in the left hand and cut a slit in 
one side about Tin. in length and 15in. from the end. Make a niche in the 





soil and bend the shoot into it, with the cut portion placed at the bottom of 
the niche, and the end of the growth sticking cut 2in, or 3in. Press the 
soil firmly and leave the shoot to form roots, which it will do in about twelve 
months. While thus bent flowers will appear just the same, as though not 
layered, Place a little sharp sand in the niche near the cut slit. Plant the 
Roses about 6ft apart, and peg the growths to the north, south, east, or 
west, whichever seems best fer the individual plants. 

Varicties.—Those recommended are Gloire de Dijon, one of the most 
popular ot climbing Roses; William Allen Richardscn, General Jacqueminot, 
Charles Lefebvre, Crown Prince, Bouie de Neige, Ulrich Brunner, Mrs. 
John Laing, Hugh Dickscen, Clio, Frau Karl Druschki, Mme. Isaac Pereire, 
Prince Camille de Kohan, Baron de Bonstetten, Alister Stella Gray, Celine 
Forestier, Bouquet d’Or, Kaiserin§ Friedrich, Gustave Kegis, Mme. H. 
Leuilliot, Griiss an Teplitz, Mme. Abel Chatenay, Frargois Crousse, Billiard 
et Bare, the most striking of yellow Roses, and Mme. Wagram and 
M. Desir. Where bold effec’s are required with Roses this plan of pegging 
down has much to commend it. 

New DarFFopi.s. 

It may appear an inopportune season to write of the Daffodil—the flower 
of spring—but it is now that the bulbs must be bought and planted to give 
the flowers whicn flutter in the winds of March and April. Tne Rev. Joseph 
Jacob, whose knowledge of Daffodils is considerable, contributes interesting 
information to a contemporary on the best new Daffodils to buy. The 
purport of the notes is tu suggest to thore whose beds and borders are stucked 
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with such old standard sorts as Emperor, Em-ress, Sir Watkin and Barri 
conspicuus, Minnie Hulme and Ornatus, a few of the newer ones which are 
reasonable in price. Those mentioned are Mme. de Graaf, which can be 
bought at about 12s. a dozen, oreven less; it is a shapely, noble flower, with 
a large pure wh te perianth and a trumpet o! very pale primrose, which soon 
passes to white as it grows older. Another ac yuisition would be Gloria 
Mundi, a truly magnificent flower, with a deep yeilow perianth, and a large 
open cup of rich orange red. The others mentioned comprise White Lady, 
lasts welt in winter as a cut flower; Seagull and Albatross, pure white and 
canary yellow; Lucifer, white, with deep orange red cup; Cassandra, pure 
white and small red-margined cup; Homer, Virgil, Horace, Epic and others. 
These belong to the Pheasant’s Eye section, also Laureate, which may be 
called a Giant Ornatus, and will appeal to those who like this tvpe of eye, or 
cenire, while the admirers of the poetarum eye wili find a lovely flower after 
their own heart in Horace. Apricot and Castille, two very graceful Narcissi of 
exquisite colouring, conclude the list. 
THE SEPTEMBER SHOW OF THE NATIONAL ROSE SOCIETY. 

This exhibition, to be held on Tuesday, the 24th, in the [lLorticultural 
Hall, Vincent Square, London, has become an annual fixture. It promises to 
be exceptionally fine if the weather behaves itself. The bushes are strong and 
leafy, and there is a wealth of strong buds, which will, we hope, expand into 
flowers of sufficient merit to win prizes at the exhibition. The schedule is a 
liberal one, devoted chiefly to the Teas and Hybrid Teas. 

SOWING ANNUAL FLOWitRS IN AUTUMN. 

Flower garden.rs make a mistake in not sowing certain annual flowers 
in autumn. All annuils cannot be treated in this way, but Sweet Peas 
and Poppies, in particular, bloom more freely and strongly wien the seed is 
not sown in what is generally considered the most appropriate months— 
March and April. One of the best authorities on open-air gardening told the 
writer that the primary advantages of sowing seeds in autumn are a much earlier 
flowering, greater vigour, and a bright garden when flowering plants are not 
overwhelmingly abundant, September is the menth to sow seeds of the 
large-tnumber. In a fewinstances, such as the Antirrkinums or Snapdragons, 
an earlier sowing is desirable, so that the young plants may beco ne thoroughly 
established before winter. The plants are not quite hardy everywhere, and a 
little protection may be desirable in severe weather. The sowing of Sweet 
Peas may be deferred until October, and on all sandy soils the seed should be 
sown in rows where the plants are intended to flower. Cold and clayey soils 
are not suitable, and under such conditions the seed should be sown in pots 
or boxes, and the seedlings transplanted early in the year. The kinds to sow 
in autumn comprise Sweet Alyssum (A. maritimum), the Snapdragons or 
Antirrhinums, choosing self colours, such as Crimson King, Yellow Prince 
and White Queen, the crimson - flowered Calandrinia umbellata, White 
Rocket, a dark crimson Candytuft, Chrysanthemums Morning Star and 
Evening Star, beautiful Marguerite-like flowers of refined colours, Cornflowers, 
the Eschscholtzia or Extinguisher-flower, Godetias, especially the beautiful 
white Duchess of Albany, Limnanthes Douvlasi, which in time becomes 
almost naturalised, a flower of yellow and white colouring, the clear blue 
Nemophila insignis, Love-in-a mist or Nigella, Shirley Poppies, Sweet Peas, 
Sweet Su.tan and the pretty little Virginian Stock. 

RANDOM Nore, 

A Rare /ris.—There is no more beautiful Iris than Iris tingitana, 
but it has the unfortunate disposition of displaying its flowers at rare intervals. 
It is an Iris we have tried in vain to bloom respectably. It is so tantalising 
that it will give one bloom just to make one thirst for more, and that is all. 
Perhaps the treatment given to it is incorrect; at least, a correspondent to a 
contemporary appears to have revealed the mysteries, if mysteries there be, of 
its cultivation. He mentions that when with Mr. Elwes ihe talk was of 
tender plants, and the well-known authority on plant-life said that it was useless 
in this country to use the same soil as that in which they grow in their native land, 
‘that a plant which in its home grew in sand would not succeed in that 
staple in England, but required richer food to make up for the change of 
climate. I had grown Iris tingitana for some ye irs with c mplete ill-success 
so long as it. was left in the ground during the winter, but with an occasional 
flower when it was lifted, as soon as it had died down, and replanted in 
October. I had always, however, grown it in sandy soil. I then determined 
to act up to Mr, Elwes’s advice, and placed a deep layer of manur: Sin. below 
the surface, mixing spent Mushroom-bed manure freely with the upper soil. 
The bulbs were planted 3in. deep and entirely surrounded with silver sand. 
The next year I had twenty-nine Hower-spikes from thirty bulbs. For the 
past three years, treated in this manner, this Iris has flowered splendidly. Last 
year I planted some 200 smaller-sized bulbs in a reserve garden, where, greatly 
to my surprise, about fifty flowered. My success I attribute entirely to Mr. 
Elwes, and am convinced that what Iris tingitana requires is a very rich soil.” 


THE PAGAN NIGHT. 


NE makes no whimsical statement in saying that the 
majority of the inhabitants of these islands do not 
fully understand the meaning of the word “night,” 
for they are dwellers in towns where some artificial 
light robs night of half its meaning. Night to them 

is often an unnatural prolongation of the day; it comes upon 
them unperceived, and before they realise that the sun has set 
a thousand minor luminaries light them in their comings and 
goings, which do not cease with the ending of the natural day. 
They know nothing of the slow changing of day into night, of 
the gloaming on the heath, the lingering light on the hilltop, ihe 
mist on the water-meadow and the alter-glow in the west; for 
them there is no truth in the words, “and twilight grey hath in 
her sober liv’ry ail things clad’’; they live in a world that tricks 
the twilight and makes a mock of the night. To the Downland 
shepherd, to the belated traveller on the moor, to the fisherman, 
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on the sea and to the poacher in the covert night has a different 
significance ; it is either antagonistic or accessory to their 
schemes and actions, and it is always real. In the city there 
need be no hour of darkness; but in the country night has all 
its original attributes, and man is face to face with the primeval. 
His lantern may show him the road or footpath along which he 
walks, but its feeble light only intensifies the surrounding gloom. 


J. M. Whitehead. HOW SOFT THE 
Consequently, the countryman has no ccntempt for the night; 
the phases of the moon are often considered in his reckonings ; 
the movements of the stars have a significance for him; and, as 
he must sometimes be abroad in the darkness, he instinctively 
cultivates a wariness of habit which in time becomes as natural 
to him as to any nocturnal animal. 

Many men have no love for the night aspect of Nature; 
they are moved-- perhaps stirred deeply—by the glowing radiance 
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or the luminous peace of a sunset; but as soon as the glorious 
hues of the sun-painted cloud-wrack have faded into grey, the 
fireside and the lamplight have more appeal to them than the 
moonlit meadow or the light of the stars. Night to them spells 
obliteration, and if it suggests anything it is that long night which 
must descend upon all. For other men the night has an irresistible 
fascination, and there are those among them to whom it reveals 
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more than it hides. Theyhave the habit of nocturnal wandering, 
and it tends to revive certain latent faculties they possess to 
primitive keenness and activity. They may be on a moor at 
starless midnight, and -vill find their way by noting the direction 
of a scarcely perceptible breeze; the scent of bog myrtle or of 
water-mint will warn’them of the neighbourhood of marish 
ground; while the cries and movements of night-prowling crea- 
tures will make them weather-wise beyond the comprehension of 
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men who roam only by day. Adherence to a determined direc- 
tion becomes instinctive, so that, while their feet keep to the 
desired path, their minds are free to wander widely in the realms 
ot darkness, finding substance in the shadow-land, reading omens 
in obscurity and solving secrets in the silence. For them day- 
light has its limitations, but darkmess is illimitable; it fetters no 
fancy, distracts no devotion, disturbs no contemplation ; so that 
they often see more than do those who avoid the darkness, while 
the silence and solitude they enjoy impart to them a soothing 
influence, and help them to meet daytime distractions and 
difficulties with an equalble mind. : 

One who is accustomed to roam the country-side by night is 
often tempted to worship strange gods—half-human pagan 
divinities which the fancy finds a place for in the woodland, by 
the river-side, on the heath, or amid the moonlit corn. Inhabi- 
tants now of the realm of Erebus, where each has his or her 
dark domain, they await a revival of the primitive Nature-worship, 
finding here and there a proselyte to bow the knee betore 
them, craving a peace he has sought in vain among the warring 
creeds. The reeds whispering by the lakeside are stirred by the 
breath of Naiads. Oreads haunt the wind-swept mountain- 
side, and Dryads wander along the cloisters of the woodland; by 
day they do not betray their presence; but when Nox, the 
daughter of Chaos, casts her dark mantle over the earth they 
move stealthily beneath its shadow, revealing themselves only 
to those who seek believing they will find. For the nocturnal 
roamer these deities and nymphs have a real existence; but in 
the depths of the forest and in the hollows of the glen dwell the 
nameless gods of the Cimmerii; these no eye has ever seen nor 
can the human mind conceive them, for they are the spirits 
that were worshipped by man when he dwelt in caves and 
slew his enemy with an axe of stone. Him they filled with fear 
when they spoke to him by means of the wind in the cavern, the 
creak of the bough and the wail of the unseen bird; but they are 
worshipped no longer, nor are they feared save by the timid and 
the stranger to the night. 

Into the realms of sleep we often take with us our cares and 
distractions, so that our dreams are troubled and we cannot cast 
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r HAT mighty river—the river Blackwater—was coming 

down, like Kishon of oid, in big spate, filling our hearts 

with joy, because we had been suffering bitterly from 

the plague of low water, with which all anglers are 

only too familiar. Day after day we had seen our fish 
playing about and leaping out of the water. Jerry, our trusty 
gillie, declared that the pools were so full of them that they could 
not all be in the water at the same time ; and we had used up 
nearly all our prawns without any result, except (again in the 
words of Jerry) that we had raked up the bed of the Blackwater, 
and would be able to plant potatoes when the water got a little 
lower. And now the rain had fallen, like a great sheet from 
heaven, and all sorts of unclean things—* dead water-bailiffs,”’ 
Jerry hoped—were being swept away to the sea. The only 
question which 
vexed our hearts 
was how to spend 
the hours of wait- 
ing. We had 
leave to worry 
rabbits in the op- 
posite fields, and 
there were many 
wood - pigeons, so 
like the ghosts of 
old we were 
stricken ripae ulte- 
riovis amore. But 
Styx rolled deep 
and fast, and 
Charon had not put 
in an appearance, 
being presumably, 
if not drunk, yet 
‘having drink 
taken.”” Our punt 
also, like its pro- 
totype on the 
banks of Styx, was 
very unseaworthy, 
so that our out- 
look was, on the 
whole, gloomy. 
It was more than 
doubtful whether G /jew-7. 
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off the burden of the day; but to go out into the night instead of 
into the bed-chamber ; to seek the “dusk of leaf-strewn places ” 
and to be “with the dumb woods and the night alone,” is often to 
find a more grateful rest than sleep can afford. By “ acting our 
Antipodes,” as Sir Thomas Browne quaintly puts it, we may 
enter into a new world where there is nothing to remind us of 
that in which the greater part of our waking life is passed, and in 
experiencing new sensations and acquainting ourselves with 
unfamiliar aspects of things we are almost bound to forget for a 
while our woes and worries. [or in assuming its night aspect 
the country-side reverts to condition sunder which the world 
existed in ages when many of the troubles that now beset us daily 
were unknown, and in voluntarily submitting ourselves to those 
conditions and their influences we simplify our own existence by 
casting aside much that is out of harmony with our surroundings. 
When our nocturnal wanderings have become habitual we 
realise, as never before, the truth of ‘Thoreau’s remark, ‘* How 
unsupportable would be the days, if the night with its dews and 
darkness did not come to restore the drooping world!” To us, 
as to him, the moon becomes the “ great restorer of antiquity, 
great enchanter,” while in the dense darkness of a moonless night 
we walk hand in hand with fair women and brave men of oid, 
conjured up out of the long-gone past. 

Quiet summer nights, when the wind has gone down with the 
sun and the leaves of the trees lie asleep on the still air; and clear 
cold winter nights, when the road is frozen hard or the crisp 
snow crunches beneath the feet, are ideal times for being abroad ; 
but there are human moods with which a stormy night is more 
in harmony, and at the same time conducive to the soothing of 
an unquiet mind. The strong wind gusts beating upon a wood, 
the moaning of the firs on some upland ridge, the rustling of 
the lakeside reeds, and the racing overhead of the broken 
cloud-wrack, combine to create a turmoil to which mental conflict 
seems insignificant. Besides, to go out into a storm is to be 
physically invigorated. One must at times face the wind and 
fight against it, and in doing this latent strength is aroused, so 
that one returns home armed against depression, stimulated to 
contend with troubles and difficulties. W. A. Dutt. 
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THE BLACKWATER IN FLOODTIME. 


our pole would touch bottom, and beyond all doubt it was rotten ; 
but there was a paddle, and on that we risked our lives, and 
embarked, not without anxiety. It was a fearsome voyage. I 
punted and K. paddled. The accompanying illustration shows us 
at the moment when success seemed to be within our grasp, 
exactly opposite the landing-place at which we had aimed. How 
far up stream we started I shall not reveal. But, alack! at this 
critical moment a spirit of discord entered our hearts as to how 
we might best approach the shore. We were each anxious, I fear, 
.o be the first to reach terva firma. KK. paddled vigorously one way ; 
I punted equally hard in the opposite direction ; and in a moment 
the punt whirled round, and we were swept away. We survived 
to tell the tale, but landed some hundred yards below our point, 
ignominiously and broadside on, a stranded hulk. Luckily we 
were out of range 
of the camera. 
Curiously enough, 
the same _— spirit 
of discord entered 
our hearts on 
the homeward 
journey, so that we 
had to carry our 
burden of rabbits 
and pigeons a good 
mile before we 
reached our happy 
home. 

On the fol- 
lowing morning 
the river was fall- 
ing, but was too 
thick even for a 
spoon. Jerry 
turned up, how- 
ever, and went at 
once to the 
kitchen. “ Faith, 
I like cooks,” said 
he; “I'd be after 
them every time 
I come near 
them,’’ from 
which — statement 
Copyright We gathered 
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that the state of his mouth suggested a desire for red herrings. 
He was, however, in a genial frame of mind. Providence seemed 
to have dealt kindly with him. There had been a good deal of 
wind with the rain, and a falling branch had smitten him—a nasty 
chunk of dead wood out of an ash tree. “ Sure, if it had hit my 
back, I’d have been dead entirely ; but praise the Lord it only hit 
my head, and I was on the bank ten minutes, not able to draw my 
breath.” We hoped that his head was 
none the worse—we had our own views 
as to the origin of the headache-——and 
he assured us that he was none the 
worse, barring the fact that, when his 
mother called him, he felt sure that 
“she had woke the wrong man.” He 
could gaff a fish, at any rate—you 
may see him doing it in the illustration 

but that is no proof of strict sobriety 
in an Irish gillie. They are wonderful 
fishermen, and, as long as they can 
stand and see and use their limbs, so 
long can they gaff a fish and throw 
a wonderfully perfect fly. We did not 
do much in the afternoon. We lost a 
good fish on the spoon and killed a 
small one on the blue phantom. Jerry 
said that it reminded him of a certain 
widower friend who had _ recently 
married again, thinking that his new 
matrimonial venture would result in 
the acquisition of a _ tidy sum_ of 
money. But “Begorra! she did not 
bring him in the half of what he 
had lost with the first one.” From 
which we gathered that Jerry, who is 
still single, has his eyes pretty wide 
open as to the condition of the 
matrimonial market. He has, it is 
true, fixed his eyes on a handy girl, 
who can cook; but she says that she 
finds trouble enough in the world already without taking Jerry as 
an extra. 

The next day broke fine—a true September day, such as 
would suggest in England the hum of the threshing-machine and 
a stick for rats, or for others a warm tramp through dewy rcots 
and birds lying like stones. We also had our cwn visions as to 
the promise of the day, and so had Jerry, who arrived quite 
abnormally betimes—a sure sign that there was sport to be 
had. I will say this for our erratic but fascinating gillie, 
that he was never late on a fishing morning. He looked as 
bright and perky as though “ Bamish” (the local brand of 
porther) had never touched his lips—a fit omen for a great day. 
It fell to my lot to begin the battle, and I was soon fast in a 
merry fish, fresh run, a true “harvest fish’’; and hardly had 
Jerry gaffed him when we heard frantic howlings from K., who 
had left ‘his gaff behind, and who, consequently, desired Jerry's 
presence further up stream. But Jerry was not to be hurried; 
he desired, above all things, to express his feelings. Thrice did 
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he wave my fish round his head, and loudly did he cry “ Bright 
shines the sun to-day! Oh, the bright sun!” in a voice which 
made the distant harvesters look up and wave their hats in 
sympathy. Then he fled, with his coat tails dancing behind him, 
and stepping high to clear the thistles—a picture which will long 





remain in my mind. I suppose that his cry was a charm, for 
scarcely had I got to work again before | was fast in another fish. 





ROD GETTING THE MASTERY. Copyright 
Jerry was gone with the gaff, and no amount of yelling would 
bring him back, for he had a fine liking for impartiality, so I was 
obliged to play my fish right out, and then tail him in deep water, 
with a wet handkerchief wrapped round my hand. The operation 
was entirely successful, and I was able to gaze on two nice fish, 
to which K. shortly added a third—a finer fish, alas! than either of 
mine. Jerry was pretty incoherent with enthusiasm by this time, 
so, as the day was now hot, and excitement had kindled a deep 
thirst, we adjourned for lunch—K. and [| to the parlour and 
Jerry to the kitchen, there to bandy words with his friend 
the cook. During the afternoon our luck still held, and we gach 
got another fish, mine turning the scale at 14lb., a beautiful hen 
fish, perhaps a trifle olive-coloured as compared with a spring 
salmon, but still clean, and not very long up from the sea. 

I have naturally chosen somewhat of a red-letter day to 
submit to your notice, but you will average a fish a day during 
the first half of September in any ordinary year, unless, indeed, 
the gods of the rivers and of the streams are your private 
enemies, as they seem to be hostile to 
certain of my acquaintances, to judge 
from the stories of ill-luck which are 
poured into my ears. Last year, of 
course, was abnormal. We spent our 
whole time waiting for a flood which 
never came. Just asa matter of form 
we raked the bottom with a prawn at 
odd intervals; but the few fish in the 
river were as red as prawns themselves, 
and naturally refused to prey on any- 
thing which so closely resembled them 
in colour. So we gave the rabbits a 
poor time, and hired a bit of rough 
ground, which we called ‘‘ the moor,” 
getting sixteen brace of grouse off it, 
and thirty snipe, too; and we walked 
miles upon miles—five miles for every 
bird, according to a rough caiculation 
—and enjoyed ourselves thoroughly. 
Our “ keeper’? was a humorist in his 
way, and Jerry’s tongue is never 
silent. 

And that is what you will get in 
Ireland—sport, health, appetite, sleep 
and, above all things, a very kindly 
welcome, always provided that you 
have a reasonable sense of humour 
and a ready smile. If you desire 
the one and possess the other, then 
go, and I believe, sir, that you will 
come back a fitter and a_ happier 
Copyright man, G. M. A. Hewett. 
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HE manor of Great Badminton, on the Wiltshire border 
of Gloucestershire, having been held for 400 years 
by the Botelers, was sold in 1608 by Nicnolas Boteler 
to Thomas Somerset, a younger son of the fourth Earl 
of Worcester. That is its early history in a nutshell ; 

and as Badminton house, village and park are creations of the 
Somersets, and in no way remind us of the Botelers, they shall 
drop out of our story, and we wiil consider how a cadet of a 
family which had only recently risen to the forefront came to 
acquire a property which has now for long loomed large in the 
annals of our \Western Counties. Henry Beaufort, Duke of 
Somerset, great-grandson of John of Gaunt by Catherine 
Swinford, was of the many who went down in the Roses’ War, 
and the legitimate line of the legitimated Beauforts was, throush 
his sister, carried on by the Staffords, Dukes of Buckingham, 
and is said to have ultimately ended in a cobbler. A_ better fate 
awaited an illegitimate branch, for Duke Henry had a son, 
Charles Somerset, who got on famously at the Court of Henry VIL., 
married the heiress of Raglan and Chepstow—-Baroness Herbert 
in her own right—and was created Earl of Worcester in 1514, 
when he represented his King at the marriage of Mary Tudor 
with Louis X11. of France, having the previous year commanded 
6,000 foot at the battle of Tournay. [He and his descendants 
steered the richly-laden bark ot the family fortunes with much 
skill and prudence through the troublous waters of the Tudor 
age; and this is the more remarkable as they retained a leaning 
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towards the old faith, and there is not another such instance of a 
Catholic being a man of such great influence and popularity with 
both Elizabeth and James as was Edward, fourth Earl of Wor- 
cester. He might, therefore, well afford to endow his vounger son 
with the Boteler estate, though to improve and muintain it was 
another matter, to be ensured in another way. Weare, therefore, 
not surprised to come across 2,Court gossip’s letter, written in 16117, 
telling us of Thomas’s marriage with the Dowager Countess of 
Ormond “by whom he hath a great estate.” This connected him 
with Ireland, and ten years later he was created Viscount 
Somerset of Cashel. There was one flaw, however, in the fine 
structure of his worldly content and success. The Dowager 
Countess may have brought him an estate, but she brought him no 
son to succeed to the joint fortunes and to the peerage. The former, 
when he died, went to their only child Elizabeth, who, departing 
unmarried, in her turn bequeathed Badminton to her cousin 
Henry Somerset, then Lord Herbert. Her father’s elder brother 
had proved himself as great a Royal favourite and as staunch a 
Royal supporter as the fourth Earl had been before him, and thus 
earned a marquessate from Charles I., who was often at Raglan, 
then the chief seat of the family. As perhaps the richest of his 
subjects, the Xing borrowed of him when the Civil War broke out 
vast sums of money, and by him were raised and equipped large 
bodies of troops. At his own cost, too, he garrisoned Raglan with, 
at one time, as many as 800 men, and held it till August, 1646, when 
every other fortress had ceased to fly the King’s flag. Then, with 
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the honours of war, he marched out to die a few months later, an 
old man broken in bealth, heart and fortune. Meanwhile, lis 
i given up his favourite mechanical pursuits—his water 
engines at Raglan, his **‘ Operatory” at Vauxhall—and had fought 
and negotiated. He is the ‘“*Glamorgan’’ who, when Charles’s 
star began to set, was empowered by that hard-pressed King to 
hand over the Royal cause and the Royal hopes to the Irish 
Catholics, and was promised, if success attended his efforts, a 
king’s daughter in marriage and the coveted Dukedom of Somerset 
which John of Gaunt’s grandson had held. This black intrigue, 
which was kept secret even from the King’s Lord-Lieutenant, 
was discovered by papers which fell into the Parliamentarians’ 
hands, and had to be disowned. Glamorgan shortly after 
inherited his father’s empty title, and lived, as he and other 
cavalier exiles could, abroad. The estates of the ‘ delinquent” 
Somersets were, of course, forfeited, and a large portion, including 
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the lordship of Chepstow, was bestowed by Act of Parliament 
on Cromwell himself. But a difficulty soon arose. In much of 
this property the delinquent Marquess had only a life interest, and 
they were settled on his eldest son in tail. This was Henry Lord 
Herbert, who now appears on the scene. Hecame of age in 1650, 
and was by no means prepared to oblige by taking up the delinquent 
attitude, whatever might be his private sympathies and convictions. 
He became a friend of Cromwell, a Protestant and a member for 
Monmouthshire in the last year of the Rump Parliament. He 
very naturally pushed his claims, and they had to be listened to, 
On condition of his abandoning his reversionary rights to the 
Chepstow section, other sections of the family estates were, on easy 
terms, handed over to him with possession. As Badminton came 
to him also about this time, he was, even under the Commonwealth, 
a rich and influential man. None the less was he prepared to float 
on the top of the tide of reaction when it came, and he was one 
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of the twelve members of the Lower House who attended 
Charles II. at Breda on the eve of the Restoration. Over the 
re-entry into the estates there was some family friction, the 
Marquess complaining that his son was intriguing against him. 
Wars and diplomacy failing him, he bad returned hotly to his 
former love, and the Vauxhall ‘‘ Operatory ” drew him back to 
England in 1652, despite the ban under which he lay. Lodged 
for a time in the Tower, he was at length freed and allowed to 
absorb himself in that ‘Century of Inventions ” of which he soon 
after wrote. Haus ‘‘ Water-commanding Engine ” may have been 
the precursor of the modern steam engine, but its pursuit seemed 
to somewhat unhinge its inventor’s balance of mind and threaten 
the family with ruin. Lord Herbert’s determination, therefore, 
to retain such parts of the family estates as were already in 
his hands was perhaps not only excusable, but wise. 
No one took the clever but unpractical old Marquess seriously, 
and Lord Herbert was, for years before he succeeded, recog- 
nised as the leading man of the family. It was this stepping 
into the family leadership before inheriting the main portions of 
the family estates that led to the transfer of the family centre from 
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its ancient possessions on the Marches of Wales to the newly- 
acquired Gloucestershire estate. Raglan was a hopeless ruin. 
Troy, though intact, was probably in the Marquess’s possession. 
Lord Herbert, therefore, established himself at Badminton, of 
whose county he became Lord-Lieutenant at the Restoration. 
Beyond a mention of it from a passer-by in 1644 as ‘a faire 
stone howse of the lord Somerset now his daughter's,” we 
know vothing of what manner of place it was when Lord 
Herbert first came to it. But there is a painting by Smith, 
on the staircase at Badminton, which shows a good deal of its 
modest gabling still standing and mixed with the newer and more 
stately building. That it was fit for the reception of Royalty is 
clear, as Charles II. and his Queen visited here in 1663, and not 
till after that did Lord Herbert begin the work which transformed 
it into one of the great Palladian palaces which wealthy English- 
men built for themselves at this time under the direction of Wren 
and Talman, of Vanbrugh and Gibbs. But though we have 
precise record of the date and of the designers of its tellows, 
such as Chatsworth and Dyrham, Stowe and Ditchley, in the 
case of Badminton we know little, from documentary evidence, of 
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who wis employed there and when the building wasdone. Often 
detained in London or elsewhere in the King’s service, Lord 
Herbert, who became Marquess of Worcester in 1667 and was 
created Duke of Beaufort in 1682, corresponded much with bis 
wile, who was able to be more trequently at Badminton; but 
nowhere in these letters do we find any detailed information as 
to building operations, although we may gather what was going 
on. In 1666 he informs her that the painter says he has more 
oil and colours at Badminton than are to be had in all the town. 
in 1681 he is glad she walks about among the workmen. At 
this latter date much of the Badminton which exists to-day, and 
which we illustrate, must have come into being, for Chief Justice 
Hales—-who died in 1676—is described to us as visiting the 
Duke “when he was in tie midst of his building, and observing 
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the many contrivances,the duke had for the disposing of so great 
a family, he craved leave to suggest one to him which he 
thought would be much for his service, and it was to have but 
one door to his house, and the window of his study where he sat 
most open upon that.” Better lawyer than house-planner must 
the great Sir Matthew have been. His idea of a self-same 
entrance for king and scullion, and the noble owner acting in 
the joint office of hall-porter and detective, much tickled the 
fancy of this “richest subject that the King hath,” as Anthony 
Wood describes him. Yet, despite his wealth, he showed 
decided prudence in his purchase of works of art. He writes 
almost apologetically to his wile that, although he has little 
skill in such matters, he has bought pictures at Somerset House 
“for above £100, sold at outcry as the fashion is in Holland.” 
A dav or two later he reverts to the subject, and confesses the 
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pictures ‘cost £193, and with the carriage and frames will reach 
£250.” But then there are thirty of them, and all, “except six 
Roman heads which are ordinary,” are approved of by those who 
understand. ‘This deference to his wife arose trom the fact that 
she was the more business-like and managing of the two, and 
although she makes humorous complaint that while my lord 
was amusing himself in town she must ‘e’en stop at home and 
rock the cradle,” we can believe her thoroughly absorbed in 
superintending the works at Badminton, and making it the 
noble house it was and is. Tnough her taste and knowledge 
mav have been excellent, she shared with her contemporaries in 
admiration of the fashion of the day and contempt for the style 
of a previous generation. She writes to her husband that she 
has found in a cupboard some silver articles which had belonged 
to the cousin from whom 
they had inherited Badminton. 
Treasure trove, indeed, we 
should now say! All the 
family plate had been melted 
down in the war, and most of 
the family furnishings destroyed 
at the sack of Raglan; but 
here were some bits teeming 
with family sentiment and 
historic interest as precious 
survivals from the general 
wreck. Yet all she has -to 
suggest is that they be melted 
down and turned into some- 
thing new! 

If we know little of the 
transformation of Badt iinton 
into a princely seat by this first 
Duke, at least we are not left 
in doubt as to the princely 
manner of his living there, 
“above any other except 
crowned heads, and in some 
respects greater than most of 
them, to whom he might have 
been an example. He _ had 
about two hundred persons in 
his family all provided for.” 
The west wing, where the 
offices lie, is that part of 
Badminton into which much 
of the old house was _ incor- 
porated; but the great ser- 
vants’ hall is an excrescence 
into the south garden court 
and had to be built for the 
accommodation of this vast 
household. Here there were 
“nine original tables covered 
every day; the whole lay in 
view of him that was chief, 
who had power to do what 
Was proper to keeping order 
amongst them; and this 
was his charge to see it 
done. The tables were pro- 
perly assigned, as, for example, 
the chief steward with the 
gentlemen and pages; the 
master of the horse with the 
coachmen and_ liveries; an 
under steward with the bailiffs 
and some husbandmen; the 
clerk of the kitchen with the 
bakers, brewers, etc., all 
together ; and other more in- 
ferior people under these in 
places apart.” ‘Soap and 
candle were made in the house; 
so likewise the malt was ground 
there; and all the drink that came to the duke’s table was of 
malt sun-dried upon the leads of his house.” As to the Duke’s 
own table, we are told that “‘ the meats were very neat and not 
gross ; no servants in livery attended, but those called gentlemen 
only; and in the several kinds, even down to the small beer, 
nothing could be more choice than the table was. It was an 
oblong, and not an oval; and the duchess with two daughters 
only, sat at the upper end. If the gentlemen chose a glass of 
wine, either civil offers were made to go down into the vaults 
which were very large and sumptuous, or servants at a sign 
given, attended with salvers, etc., and many a brisk round went 
about ; but no sitting at table with tobacco and healtls as the too 
common useis.”” The Duchess is described as taking every day of 
her life, in the morning, her tour and visiting every office about 
the house, and she had, in a gallery where the !adies sat, ‘‘ divers 
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ventiewomen com- 
monly at work 
upon embroidery 
and fringe-making, 
for all the beds of 
state were made 
and finished in the 
house.” 

Whatever Re- 
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His next oppor- 
tunity for proving 
it was in 1688, 
when he_ held 
Bristol against 
William as he had 
held 1t against 
Monmouth, — but 
with less success. 





publican notions 
Lord Herbert may 
have had in the 
nities, they were 
totally absent from 
the Duke of Beau- 
fort in the eighties. 
Even his Protes- 
tantism is doubted, 
for he was a prime 
mover in obtaining 
the rejection of the 
Exclusion Bill in 
the House of 
lords in 1680, 





and was one of 
the tive persons 
whom the Com- 
mons were about 


to petition the — Copyrighi. THE DRAIV/NG-ROOM. 


King to remove 

from his person and councils when they were dissolved, and 
Charles soon alter retaliated by the gift of the ducal coronet. 
Although not in James’s inner coterie, he was continued in his 
office of President of Wales, and his semi-royal progress through 
the Principality at this time was the last of its kind. As Lord- 
Lieutenant of Bristol City, he held it so strongly, and declared 
so firmly his determination to set it on fire if Monmeuth’s many 
partisans there attempted to seize it, that it was completely over- 
awed, and Monmouth ended his short invasion on Sedgemoor in 
July, 1685. Two months later James was at Badminton and 
‘“expiessed his satisfaction at the duke’s consistent loyalty.” 


Vopyrigiit 1N DINING-ROOM. 


The approach of 
Shrewsbury with 
a large force 
brought — prudent 
counsel, and Beau- 
fort, like Achilles, 
retired for a while 
to his tent. Next 
year, however, he 
was induced to 
emerge and take 
the oath of alle- 
giance, and he so 
far accepted the 
fait accompli as to 
entertain William 
at Badminton in 
1690. After that 
he took little 
“COUNTRY LIFE. part in public 
affairs, but ‘* had 
always some new project of building, walling or planting” at his 
favourite home. for it was not merely the house he rebuilt, he 
also laid out not so much the grounds as the whole country-side. 
Celia Fiennes was more struck with this than with the house, 
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which is strange, as ske thoroughly rejoiced in the new building 
of her age and its advantages over houses that were “but old.” 
**You may Stand on Ye Leads and Look 12 wayes down to Y¢ 
parishes and Grounds beyond all through Glides or visto of 
trees. The Gardens are very fine and waterworks.’’ We hear 
even, from another source, that “divers of the gentlemen cut 
their trees and hedges to humour his vistos; and some planted 
their hills in his lines for compliment.” It was a grand and 
splendid magnate that passed away in 1700 and was buried in 
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the Beaufort 
Chapel ar 
Windsor ’ 
whence, in re- 
cent years, his 
monument has 
been moved to 
the new chancel 
in the church 
at Badminton. 
It is not, how- 
ever, this vreat 
piec e of sculp- 
ture which we 
illustrate, but 
that dedicated to 
the memory of 
the second and 
third Dukes. If 
we compare it 
in design and 
craftsmanship 
with the door- 
ways and the 
wall and ceiling 
decoration of the 
great hall—a 
nobleapartment 
6oft. by 30ft. 
—and, again, 
with the decoration of such other halls as those at Houghton, 
Duncombe and Ditchley and the Honington octagon, we shall 
conclude that badminton was incomplete at the time of the first 
Duke’s death, and that much decorative work was left to his 
Nor is it difficult to discover from what source this 
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successors. 
emanated. 

Visiting Badminton in 1754, Bishop Pococke tells us of 
“Worcester Lodge on the highest ground of the Park; it is 
the design of Kent, and is a grand gateway over it 
is a grand room where the Duke often dines in summer This 
fine ceiling, but the chimney-piece 
which Kent placed in it is nowin the east room, and the 
remarkably clear illustration of it which Mr. Latham gives 
us shows the perfection of its 
workmanship, and the clever 
adaptation of the Beaufort sup- 
porters for its pilasters. Bad- 
minton clearly was in Kent's 
hands during the time of the 
third Duke, who died in 1745, 
and we owe the hall decorations 
to him, the amorini being here, 
as at Houghton and Ditchley, 
probably the work of 
Kysbrack. As a further proof, 
if any were needed, that the 
hall, as we know it, dates from 
the eighteenth, and not the 
seventeenth, century, we may 
instance the series of great pic- 
tures which hang there, whose 
frames exhibit the same style 
and motifs as the walls and 
ceiling, and represent the third 
Duke hunting on Salisbury 
Plain, racing on Newmarket 
Heath and otherwise exhibiting 
his love of sport through the 
medium of Wootton’s” brush. 
lo this same pericd belong the 
Chinese rooms, and the bed we 
iliustrate is one of the most 
elaborate of the pieces of furni- 
ture in this style, of which 
Ch:ppendale was the greatest 
exponent. The dining-room, on 
the other hand, recalls the times 
of the first Duke, as here we 
find remarkably fine examples 
of Grinling Gibbons’s catving, 
both over the fireplace and 
between the windows. Here, 
too, hangs Sir Peter Lely’s fuil- 
length portrait of the first 
Duke, and next to it that of his 
Duchess, her ducal coronet in 
ber hand, a new and much-valued 
acquisition at the time these 
pictures were painted. The 
drawing-room takes us on 109 
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years, when 
greater spa- 
clousnesS Was 
called for, and 
the wings were 
remodelled. 
Our views of 
the east and 
north elevations 
show how the 
original design 
of the great 
corps de logis, 
connected — by 
low galieries 


rusticated pavi- 
lions, had to be 
tampered = with 
for this purpose, 
the first por- 
tions of the 
wings no longer 
harmonising in 
style or propor- 
tion with the 
general plan 
and period of 
‘“GOUNTRY LIFE.” the building. 

Thus the old 
gallery, where the first Duchess’s gentlewomen embroidered, 
was widened and heightened into the present drawing-room; a 
very successful example of the work of about 1800, when the 
reserve and purity of the style of the brothers Adam was passing 
into the coarser taste in which French Empire was translated 
into English Regency. 

The Badminton drawing - room shows little of this de- 
cline —the plaster- work is still refined, and the mantel- 
piece retains the influence of Flaxman. Above it appears 
Sir Joshuv’s fine picture of the fifth Duchess’s father—Admiral 
Boscawen—in a frame, whose Neptune mask, dolphins and 
anchors typify his profession. In .this apartment, too, now 
stands the great and elaborate cabinet of Florentine mosaic 
which was the glory of the eigh- 
teenth century. It dates from 
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the time of the third Duke, 
whose great friend, Cardinal 


Alberoni, procured it for him. 
‘* They say it was the work of 
twenty-five years, and cost as 


many hundred pounds,”  ex- 
claims the admiring Pococke. 


Out views by no means exhaust 
the series of remarkable apart- 
ments which Badminton con- 
tains. The great staircase, the 
octagon waiting-hall, the fine 
library, with its series of por- 
traits of the earlier Somersets, 
starting with John of Gaunt 
and his Beaufort son—all are 
worthy of praise. As a gallery 
of historical portraits, Bad- 
minton stands in the first rank 
of our great houses, and the 
collection includes many valu- 
able canvases in addition to 
the portraits. There is one 
illustration to which we have 
as yet made no allusion — our 
view of the Oak Room. This 
is not, as might be casually 
supposed, a remnant of Thomas 
Somerset’s work, but a transfer 
lately made from Troy House 
—that dignified pile near Mon- 
mouth which we owe to Inigo 
Jones. Nor was Troy the first 
home of this elaborate wood- 
work, It had been’ brought 
there from dismantled Raglan, 
and tradition goes that it formed 
the lining of the old Marquess’s 
favourite sitting - room. One 
other relic of the old home is 
also preserved at Badminton, 
the extremely fine Renaissance 
clock which stands on the hall 
table to the right of our picture ; 
a piece of awkward loot that 
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got left behind at the sack, and 
was found while excavating in 
recent times. 

Excepting the castles of 
Raglan and Chepstow, the great 
Monmouthshire inheritance — of 
Herbert of Raglan has now passed 
away from his descendant, who 
has wisely found the advantage 
of concentrating his attention and 
activities on the mighty creation 
of his first ducal ancestor, and on 
the great responsibility and posi- 
tion which the holding of Bad- 
minton, with all its traditions, 
implies. No great estate is better 
managed, no landlord more re- 
spected and looked up to, than are 
Badminton and its lord to-day. 
To “rent under the duke” is the 
desire which a visitor to that 
neighbourhood wiil hear univer- 
sally expressed. And how plea- 
sant are many of the dwellings, 
with their stone-slated roofs and 
wood - mullioned windows, will 
appear from our views of Great 
Badminton Street, where, care- 
fully and lovingly sustained, still 


stand the schools, almshouses Copyright IN 


and retainers’ homes erected by 

that great and capable woman, Mary, daughter of Arthur, Lord 
Capel, and wife to Henry, first Duke of Beautort, worthy 
predecessor of the kindly and clever lady who now holds sway. 


BIRDS, BEASTS & FISHES 
9 o 

O a child the whole realm of wild Nature is peopled with 
possible pets. If man can tame the mighty lion and 
harness the zebra, what capability must he have for 
quelling the lesser beasts? Patience, I reasoned, was 
the great thing necessary, coupled with kindness. So 
I caught some worms, and instead of baiting my hook, as was 
my usual habit, I set out to prove to them what a charming play- 
mate I could be. Tiring of my first lesson, I put them under a 
tile on the lawn, and they did not wait for a second. Butterflies 
were a prettier adventure, though scarcely more successful. 
Armed with green gauze nets, with hats, or with any other 
weapon that came to hand, we were allowed to make war on the 
white cabbage butterflies, but must always spare the coloured 
ones. Dear white butterflies! They came in their thousands 
on warm, sunny days, when the bees hummed perpetually and 
the distant fields danced giddily in the heat. They arrived from 
over the orchard, an irregular army, and had to run the gauntlet 
of the row of flycatchers that sat in wait upon the orchard 
railings. We wondered why so many got safely through the 
zone of danger, for the flycatchers were very quick, and one could 
hear their bills snap sharply as they missed their prize. But there 
is something in the inconsequent flapping of a butterfly in the open 
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that is very difficult to follow, and we found ourselves even less 
successful on the lawn than the flycatchers. Over the tennis- 
ground they came and over the path, and here they were in 
legitimate hunting-ground. Up and down the path we ran, lured 
sometimes in the excited chase to jump the box edged flowers 
and scrimmage across peas and beans, to find ourselves in the 
middle walk. A long border ran on either side the walk, flaming 
with scarlet and crimson poppies, mixed with the huge spikes of 
lupine and blue thistle. Old thorny rose bushes tore our nets, and 
silly, fragile flowers got broken to betray us; but that mattered 
little if the victim was safely caught, quiet at last, with wings 
outstretched to show the shadowy markings and the delicate 
green veins in the powdered whiteness of his wings. 

We did not kill the brisk little early Tortoise-shell, nor the 
aristocratic Peacock, that would sun himself so luxuriously on 
the path, his manners quite unlike those of the plebeian white on 
food intent. Sometimes we would give chase for the sake of 
sport; but these high-born beauties developed unexpectedly 
elusive qualities, and seemed all eyes and quickness as they at 
first appeared all pride and languid grace. That dainty miracle 
the Red Admiral, who came as the others went, and sunned 
himself on the deep purple top of the Michaelmas daisy bush, 
was easier to waylay. What a joy it was to watch him, with 
one’s face not much higher than the edge of the daisy clump. 
Sometimes three would sit on the same flat, purple table, with a 
dozen bees as comrades—busy fellows, regardless of the pretty 
idlers. ‘Then one would flutter away to flirt in the brown face of 
a giant sunflower, as velvety as his own wings, and there he was 
sure to find a bumble-bee already at work and greedy for the 
yellow ring of pollen. Such game 
was not for us, and we early dis- 
tinguished even the pale Sulphur 
and pretty Orange-tip from the 
vulgar herd. My experiments 
were made with three white 
prisoners. These I took care- 
fully in the net, and (poor little 
things) transferred, with all the 
care possible to my small and 
excited hands, to a dark tin. 
Here they were shut in with a 
cabbage leaf for food (for, being 
cabbage butterflies, of course they 
eat cabbage for dinner every day), 
and I carried them about the 
garden with me for a whole morn- 
ing, sincerely longing for the first 
intelligent sign of affection they 
would show. I cannot remember 
their fate, and can only hope that 
someone found them and arranged 
for theirrelease. Other pets we had 
fit fora sunny day. Pigeons were 
plentiful in the yard—blue, white 
and speckled—and we soon dis- 
covered their possibilities as play- 
mates. Sometimes when we went 
to feed our rabbits, and were 
getting their tiny treat of corn, 
we lIcft the lid of the corn-bin 
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open. Then certain bold pigeons on the watch would pounce 
in and eat themselves stupid before we found them. They 
were easily caught as they staggered over the insecure foot- 
hold, all their attention being given to stuffing their crops 
in the shortest time possible, and they made little objection 
to being fondled. One dark blue sinner with a blind eye, 
who erred continually, grew quite tame from constant handling. 
Gradually we developed a game, pretty enough, and very 
amusing. We laid corn thickly on the ground and stood, ankle 
deep, in the living turmoil of pigeons who strove for it, feeling 
the sharp dabs of their bills on our shoes. Then we would 
quickly stoop among them, seize a smooth body, blue or white, 
and throw it up in the air, where the sunlight was broken among 
the Spanish chestnut leaves. There would be a quick flutter 
and a musical whistle of hurried wings as the pigeon pounced 
close past our ears to rejoin the feathered kaleidoscope, prancing 
in on his little pink toes to bury his glimmering head and neck 
once more in the scrimmage. Bird after bird we threw up, till 
there was a shower of returning pigeons, and we grew giddy 
with the flapping wings round our heads and the living mosaic at 
our feet. 

Once we had five ring-doves—such dainty, sweet birds, 
so soft in colour, so trim and gentle, with tired, sad voices. 
We thought them tame enough, and set them free from their 
wire enclosure, but only one ever returned from the _ first 
joyous flight. The gardener rejoiced, for he was superstitious, 
and declared they brought ill-luck. But, indeed, he ought to 
have been grateful, for he always entrenched himself behind 
them if the vegetable garden failed in any respect. How could 
one expect the carrots to do what they should or the peas to 
ripen as early as other people’s with “them there birds” about ? 
White fantail pigeons made the prettiest of pictures on the lawn, 
and would climb all over one in search for food as one sat quietly 
inthe sun. They grew too tame, and made a determined set on 
a shelf of precious china, which they decided was a fit place for 
anest. Wecould not keep them and their sticks out of the house 
in spring, when their fancy lightly turned to thoughts of love; 
but dark tragedy lurked in the background, always lying in wait 
for them among the ferns as they sunned themselves in shining 
innocence upon the path. When we discovered a bunch of white 
feathers among the bushes and a beloved cat not at all ready for 
dinner, we had to weigh very seriously which pet was the most 
valued. 

I remember, long ago, being unmercifully chaffed because in 
an essay on Italy | enumerated silkworms among the wild beasts. 
I feel that I have not yet grown to a juster view of things, for, 
having risen among the pets, through worms and butterflies to 
pigeons, I feel bound to end with newts, tadpoles and lampreys. 
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Beetles we tried in our outdoor aquariums; but, having played 
whirligig for our amusement the whole evening of their capture, 
they took to themselves wings while we slept and returned to their 
deep, willow-hung pools. One newt only 1 found. The gardener 
called him an effet, and I loathed and could not touch him; but 
he was too precious to lose, so I made him a dwelling in a 
box, half land and half water, with a charming island in the 
pond end. He could swim splendidly, but perversely preferred 
the land. 

Reptiles I disliked, and could only touch the tiniest of frogs ; 
but when in the tadpole stage they were a great attraction. 
Our tadpoles lived in a beautiful pond, black and deep in 
mud, where the chestnut branches dipped gracefully to the 
water and the great strong creamy spikes of blossom stood 
boldly away from the down-hanging leaves. The inky pond was 
as good a mirror as a pane of window with black night outside ; 
but, as you peered within, a myriad live beasts were revealed, 
who wriggled and crawled among the rotten leaves. It was a 
great day for us when the grey, soft frogs’ eggs that lay in the 
pond hatched, and the tiny black tadpoles, stupid and helpless, 
were ready for our bottle aquariums. How they grew! We fed 
them well, with all the prettiest feathered water-weeds ; but they 
refused to be hungry, and, if kept on short commons, they 
turned cannibal and the big ones ate the little ones. Lampreys 
were more exciting to catch. They, too, came in the spring, 
but lived in the shallow clear creek, where the stream broke 
in merry ripples and the pebbles were round and worn. 
They were limp, feeble creatures, and only held against. the 
current by sucking with their huge mouths on to the rounded 
stones. A bunch of six would waver close together, with heads 
always up stream. They were hard to catch, for the rapid water 
was an effective veil to blur their wrigglings. Besides, they 
were wonderfully hard to hold, and we never quite got over our 
repugnance to their snaky squirminess. Once, I remember, one 
caught hold of my hand with its horrid sucking mouth, and | 
shook it off with a shudder. The point of skill in the catching 
was to secure each of the group in turn, without touching any 
but the immediate victim. The least touch would frighten them, 
and they would sail down stream, to be lost for that day. | 
always felt a great scorn for their selfishness, for, unless he were 
himself touched, the last lamprey would happily await his turn 
without the least care that each of his brothers had been spirited 
away from his world. The aquarium we chose for these captives 
was a great shallow bath in a dressing-room. We spared no 
trouble to cover the bottom with stones, for these were precious 
pets. Alas! they disturbed the night’s rest of all within hearing 
by the constant clanging of the pebbles on the bath bottom, and 
the next day orders came for their removal ! Sybit Brunt. 


BERKSHIRES AT HIGHMOOR HALL. 


“SHE  beauti- 
ful house 
of Mr. 

Talfourd Inman, 
Highmoor Hall, is 
situated in Oxford- 
shire, about five 
miles from Henley- 
on-Thames. It is 
surrounded by fine 
beech woods. The 
house itself —be- 
longs to the six- 
teenth century, 
and it stands in 
the midst. of 
grounds finely laid 
out with = orna- 
mental trees. At 
another time it 
would be interest- 
ing to speak of its 
many claims to 
attention, but our 
business to-day lies 
with the fine herd 
of Berkshire pigs 
which the owner W. 4. Rouch 
has vathered to- 

gether and is on the point of dispersing. Mr. Inman caa scarcely be 
called a pioneer in the matter of breeding Berkshires, as his herd 
was only established in 1896, whereas the breeding of Berkshires 
has been in vogue for a very long time. At one period, indeed, 
there was some ground for the apprehension that the animal 
would be made a mere fad of the show-bench. The turned-up 
snout was jooked for in an exaggerated form; so were the heavy 
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jowl, thick neck 
and wide shoul- 
ders. The fancy 
type of animal was 
much sought after 
by the new breed- 
ers of pedigree 
livestock in the 
United States, and 
naturally those en- 
gaged in supplying 
the market kept an 
eye on the wants of 
their customers; 
but luckily there 
was always a num- 
ber of people who 
bred the Berkshire 
for its utilitarian 
purposes. Until 
forty years ago 
there was quite a 
crowd of breeders, 
from whose exer- 
tions the typical 
Berkshire of to- 
day has sprung, 
Copyright. and theirtraditions 

have been carried 
on by men like Mr. A. S. Gibson, Mr. J. W. Kimber, the Earl 
of Carnarvon, Sir Humphrey de Trafford, Sir James Blyth, 
Mr. Adeane-and many others. The Berkshire pig was a 
favourite in the early days of the present century, when it was 
still customary to send the animals into the forest to eat mast and 
acorns, just as it had been in the time of Gurth the swineherd 
and the thralls of Cedric the Saxon. Of course, it has been 
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subjected at various times both to inbreeding 
and crossing; but the modern pig was really 
developed about 1884, when the bacon-curers 
set down their feet and determined to obtain 
pork such as their customers desired. 

Among those who have done much to re- 
establish the Berkshire pig in favour, Mr. Inman 
must be accounted one of the foremost. He 
established his herd in 1896 by purchases from 
many of the best-known herds in the country. 
After that, the mating and management were 
carried on with the most judicious care, the result 
being to place the herd in the front rank, as 
may be judged by the prizes awarded to it at 
the various exhibitions. Those engaged in pig- 
breeding may possibly have a good deal to say 
about the arrangements at Highmoor Farm. 
Some hold very strongly that the best way of 
keeping pigs is in houses of a_ temporary 
character. \Ve know at least one very prominent 
breeder whose pigsties are built of such cheap and 
fragile material that it is easier and less expensive 
to pull one down and then rebuild it than to make 
repairs. Moreover, it has been found in practice W. A. Rouch. 
that pig-houses built in a rough-and-ready 
manner by amateurs have often proved admirably serviceable for 
the purpose of maintaining the animals in health and strength. 
Free ventilation, although in many cases not consciously planned, 
has no doubt had a good effect on the inmates. Mr. Inman, how- 
ever, has not trusted to rough-and-ready methods, but builds 
excellent pig-houses on the most modern lines. ‘They have spacious 
accommodation under 
cover, and each 
house is provided with 
an outside run. The 
floors inside are laid 
with bricks set with 
cement, and the out- 
side is concreted with 
a fall so that no 
refuse remains. ‘ The 
proof of the pudding 
lies in the eating ot 
it,” and the results 
obtained by Mr. 
Inman amply justify 
the method he has 
adopted in the treat- 
ment and = manage- 
ment of his pigs. 
One has but to take 
a glance at them in 
their houses to see 
that they are full of 
health. The herd 
consists, roughly W, A. Rouch. 
speaking, of about 150 f 
pigs, all of them of high quality and, of course, varying 
in age. Those who take a delight in English pigs will find here 
a diversified and interesting collection. 

Highmoor Polly, Highmoor Adula, Highmoor Adele and 
Highmoor Adora are all of excellent quality, and typical 
Berkshire pigs. Highmoor Burn is a very large boar of great 
size and length, and excellent in every respect. Highmoor 
Gipsy and Highmoor Modesty are two that should not be 
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overlooked. Highmoor Mimosa and Highmoor Geisha are two 
promising sows, sisters of Highmoor Curio; they are in 
every way as good as their brother. Another notable boar on 
the farm is Highmoor Peacock. He has been freely used 
in the stud, and his progeny have been very successful. A 
feature of the herd is the very large number of young pigs 
farrowed during the 
present year; most of 
them. are by Mikado 
and Danesfield Blue- 
bell. They are of 
good quality,andought 
to keep up the repu- 
tation made by their 
elder brothers and 
sisters previously men- 
tioned. It would not 
be possible, in the space 
at our disposal, to run 
over the whole of the 
producing sows and 
their litters, but there 
are several very pro- 
mising pigs among 
them. From the 
success that has 
attended this herd it 
will readily be under- 
stood that great 
attention has been 


HIGHMOOR CURTIO. Copyright. given to the important 


matter of feeding. 
The question has been much debated since the days when Sir 
Charles Bennet-Lawes made a number of experiments to deter- 
mine the value of the various feeding-stuffs. Since his time, the 
work that he commenced has been carried on still further by 
experimentalists in Germany, Denmark, the United States 
and other countries. What should make us jealous in regard 
to the methods of feeding is the fact that in Denmark 
astonishing progress in this direction has been made 
during the last ten years. Unless we keep 
up with our rivals, pig-breeding as an industry 
is likely to depart from these shores. The 
old idea was to let a pig scramble for a 
living during his early years, much in the 
same way as store cattle do; and then, when 
he was about twelve months old, to put him 
in a pen and fatten him. The sort of 
pig produced in that way, however, failed 
to satisfy the exigencies of the markets. 
The pig, in the endeavour to regain 
the flesh which it had lost, became fat; 
but it was too strong in the bone, too 
coarse in the hide and too fat on the 
back and ribs to suit the modern taste; 
for to-day people will not consume in any 
form the amount of fat which they used 
to consider essential. With pigs, as with 
sheep and cattle, fat and lean have to 


be judiciously. mixed. To some extent 
this is still the case with our labouring 
classes Anyone who has tried to eat 


cottage bacon after being accustomed |. to 
the better product that is prepared from 
Copyright. Berkshire pigs, would probably find it 
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uneatable; it is coarse, salty and unpalatable. Feeding, as a 
matter of fact, has to be carried on on different principles in 
order to ensure a result that will be easily saleable. It is the 
same with young pigs as with other young stock—they must be 
kept up from the beginning, and never allowed to fall behind, 
otherwise it is impossible to keep them from becoming tough 
and unsuitalsle to the 
modern palate. 

Mr. Inman got 
over the difficulties of 
feeding in his own 
way. He fed his 
animals as understand- 
ing from the beginning 
what their destiny 
was to be. It is his 
custom to have the 
food specially prepared 
and served warm. The 
houses have kitchens 
attached, and __par- 
ticular care is bestowed 
on the mothers of the 
herd who have their 
young to feed, especi- 
ally in the case of 
those pigs that are 
intended ultimately 
for the showyard. 
From the moment 
of their birth till the time when they come to the judge's 
eye attention is not relaxed for a moment, but flesh is 
judiciously and quietly put on all the me. We have spoken 
of the subject of ventilation; but in a very well-appointed 
piggery the demands for fresh air can be met otherwise than by 
allowing too great a freedom of ventilation. All the pigs are 
taken out to exercise daily in 
the orchards and weods which 
surround the farm. ‘This gives 
them not only fresh air and 
exercise, but a certain amount 
of green food, which is most 
advantageous to their welfare. 
In the course of their perambu- 
lations they pick up a con- 
siderable amount of grass and 
other natural food, so that 
they are always in a strong 
and hardy condition. Some of 
them lie out in the orchards 
altogether, and when this is 
done they aregivenswedes. The 
food of the others consists 
principally of the best toppings 
and pollards. No = artificial 
food is used. Again, the fresh- 
ness of the air is ensured by the 
fact that the farm and_ sur- 
roundings are over 450 oft. 
above sea-level. Yet au this 
would be in vain were it not 
that the bailiff of the farm, 
Mr. Bryant, is a man otf 
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extraordinary energy and has the eye 
of a genius for a Berkshire pig. It is 
to his judgment no less than to his 
master’s money that the herd owes the 
eminence to which it has attained. 

If winnings be a proper test of a 
herd’s superiority, that of Mr. Inman 
comes out with flying colours. Take, 
for example, his boar Highmoor 
Mikado. This animal was farrowed in 
1902, and has all the merits of a 
champion—great length, good hams, 
and now in his fifth year in his very 
prime. The following are some of his 
winnings: First prize at Dorchester, 
1904, first at the Somersetshire Show, 
first and champion at the Oxfordshire 
Show and special prize as the best 
male exhibit, first and champion Bath 
and West Show, Nottingham, first 
Wiltshire, first Tunbridge Wells, first 
and champion Royal and Central Bucks 
and first Tredegar Show, 1905, first, 
champion and special prize Royal 
_ Counties Show, Portsmouth, _ first 

Copyright. Nottingham, first and champion 

Suffolk, first Peterborough, first Tun- 
bridge Wells, first and champion Royal Lancashire, first 
Yorkshire, first Tredegar Show, 1906, first and champion Royal 
Counties Show, Newport, first Nottingham, first Peterborough, 
first Tunbridge Wells, first Royal Lancashire and first York- 
shire Show, 1907. Highmoor Curio was farrowed in 1906, 
and, although so young, has done very well in the show-ring, 
securing the gold 
medai at the Royal 
Show at Lincoln this 
year. 


FROM THE 
FARMS. 


SEPTEMBER PrRos- 
PECTS. 


- 


ERY welcome 
indeed have 
been the sunny 

days of September; 
they have allowed the 
cereal crops to be 
carted to the stack- 
yard in much better 
condition than was at 
one time expected. 
Cseyrighs This little spell of 

sunny weather must 
mean hundreds of pounds to farmers. Reports as to the 
quality of the grain vary to some extent, but they are 
generally agreed in saying that it is softer than usual, a 
result due, no doubt, to the long-continued moisture of the 
weather. In quantity, too, we doubt if the returns will be 
up to the average; still, everything is much better than 
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was expected a few weeks ago, and, as prices continue 
to rule high, the farmer has not much reason to complain. 
As is, aowever, sure to be the case in such a wet season, 
the roots have done extraordinarily well, and the crop will come 
in very handy to flock-masters during the days of winter. The 
ewes at the present moment demand a great deal of attention. 
After an unfavourable summer they cannot be expected to 
be in the best condition; yet the crop of lambs next spring is 
cependent on the prospective dams being kept up to the mark 
Letween now and Christmas. Unfortunately, there is little 
hope for the potato crop; from every quarter comes news of blight 
and disease. 
GREENS AND GREEN-KEEPING. 

Messrs. Carter and Co. have issued a useful pamphlet on 
“The Manures and Composts Used for Golf Greens.” The 
work is by Mr. Reginald Beale, but a preface has been written 
by Mr. Horace Hutchinson. The writer begins with the 
enumeration of a few facts that are certainly interesting 
to those engaged in the cultivation of the soil. We give 
a few specimens of them: “One ton of grass is reputed to 
remove 34lb. of nitrogen, 36lb. of potash and 16lb. of 
phesphoric acid from the soil.” “Soil without nitrogen is 
barren.’ ‘ Nitrogenous manures tend to encourage grasses.” 
“ Phosphatic manures tend to encourage clovers.” ‘ Clovers 
extract nitrogen from the air and store it in nodules attached to 
their roots.” “ No artificial manures should be used during very 
wet weather.” ‘ Never use clay soils for top-dressing, unless it 
be in the form of Nottingham marl, which is frequently used for 
top-dressing cricket pitches.” ‘ By removing snow from a green 
the turf is not only actually damaged by being swept when in a 
frozen or semi-frozen condition, but the frost is suddenly let into the 
ground, and the turf is subjected to a sudden and severe change of 
temperature and condition, with the result that it stands a very 
great chance of being killed, or at least. severely damaged.” 
Under the heading “ Never Mix” we have the following: “ Dung 
with lime.” “ Guano with lime.” “ Guano with slag.” “ Nitrate 
with superphosphate.” ‘Sulphate with slag.” “ Superphosphate 
with slag.” “ Lime with sulphate of ammonia.” 

PEOPLE AND THE LAND. 

Under this heading Mr. Thomas A. Welton has contributed 
a very important letter to The Times, in which he has collected 
statistics showing the precise nature of the movement that has 
been taking place. How he arrived at his figures we do not 
know, but it must have been by a very laborious process, as 
the movement is an extren ely complicated one. We have on one 
side the steady migtation of couniry people to town, but, on 
the other, a movement equally strong of town peop!e towards 
the country. In the first table Mr. Welton has separated a 
number of towns, industrial, residential and military districts 
from the mass of the counties so as to get the really rural 
districts. In the second table he shows the movement of 
population in these districts in two decennial periods. It would 
appear from these statistics that the heaviest loss to these occurs 
at the age of from nineteen to twenty-five; atotal of 436,810 were 
reduced in ten years to 359,621, and in the second period of ten 
years to 244.501. This was due in a preponderating measure to 
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migration ; those five years older were reduced from 407,826 
to 223,341 in twenty years, the decrease again being about 
six times as much by migration as by death. The conclusion 
he arrives at is that there has been a steady loss of about 
40 per cent. of men in the rural districts by the time the age of 
from twenty-five to thirty is reached. The women show a loss of 
about 30 per cent. The third table shows how widely extended and 
how regular the movement has been at the ages selected. But 
for the decrease of the population there is another factor that 
has to be taken into account, namely, the falling off of the 
birth-rate. Perhaps, on the whole, this is not altogether 
to be deplored; twenty or thirty years ago it was a common 
complaint that the very lowest of the farm labourers had the 
largest families, and in those days it was not unusual to finda 
householder, whose cash earnings were not over 12s. a week, 
having to maintain in food, board and clothes a family of nine 
or ten, and sometimes even more, children. Mr. Welton seems 
to assume that the movement is wholly inspired by a desire of 
country people to get into towns and share in the industrial 
prosperity. In this view he is supported by a leading article; 
but it is to be remembered that, during the period in question, 
labour-saving machinery has been introduced into agricultural 
operations to an extent that would have seemed incredible, say, 
in the fifties or sixties. Hay-fields and harvest-fields bear witness 
\o this; even the crude wooden machinery whica once was gener- 
ally in use for threshing corn and performing other operations 
isathing of the past. Now farm-hands are scarcely ever employed 
in this direction, the travelling steamer having supplanted 
the old type of machine. The leader-writer to whom we have 
relerred already appears also to labour under a certain con- 
fusion of thought. He begins by eulogising the plan of Mr. 
Jesse Collings for establishing a small proprietorship; but as 
he goes on, it occurs to him that only in very few districts 
will these small holdings, at the present moment, yield a sufficient 
income. We have to remember that the countryman of to-day 
has larger wants and necessities than the same class of man fifty 
years ago; he sees his friends and relatives who have come to 
town in the daily enjoyment of what were termed luxuries by 
his grand-parents, and he does not feel inclined to do without 
them. ‘Thus the small income that used to be sufficient for a 
family is not now considered enough, except in very exceptional 
circumstances indeed. The small holder of to-day is not likely 
to achieve contentment. 

Under the circumstances, we can scarcely profess to under- 
stand what Mr. Welton means when he declares that the open 
country supports nearly as many people as ever, and that the 
effective population of the rural districts have actually increased at 
the ages of from twenty to sixty. The writer appears to have become 
befogged in his own argument, or, rather, overcome by the diffi- 
culty of separating the sheep from the goats. We doubt if there 
is a single farm in the country which employs as many hands 
now as it did forty years ago. A thousand old account-books 
could be produced to show this; and, indeed, how could it be 
otherwise? Not only, as we have said before, has machinery 
been largely introduced, but a very large proportion of the land 
has been laid down to permanent pasture, which, of course, does 
not necessitate the employment of nearly as many workers. 


SHOOTING. 


SOME OLD SHOOTING MATCHES. 

HE development of the sport of partridge-shooting from 

the quiet following of game over a few fields, behind 

a couple of steady setters, into an organisation which 
embraces a whole country-side and employs a small 

army of beaters, has inevitably extinguished the 
shooting match, once much in vogue, and of which there are 
many records in the old sporting memoirs. Thus, in 1823, Mr. 
Coke, a nephew of the famous Mr. Thomas William Coke of 
Holkham, afterwards first Earl of Leicester, challenged Lord 
Kennedy to kill more partridges than himself on two given days 
for £1,000. These days were fixed for September 26th and 
October 6th; Mr. Coke was to shoot over his uncle’s famous 
manors at Holkham, and Lord Kennedy to choose his ground 
anywhere in Scotland. He finally decided on Sir William 
Maxwell’s preserves at Monreith, and the match duly took 
place. Lord Kennedy was considered the better shot of 
the two, but he was too obstinate and quick-tempered to 
take advantage of the advice of those who knew the 
ground better than himself, and was beaten. He killed 50 brace 
on the first day and 82 brace on the second, while Mr. Coke 
bagged 80} brace and 874 brace, winning by 36 brace. On 
his best day, the second, he fired 327 shots and killed 187 
head, and as the match was shot with the old single flintlock 
fowling-piece, both the bag and the shooting may be considered 
good. Sir William Maxwell was very indignant with anyone 


who suggested that Lord Kennedy’s defeat was owing to the 
greater number of birds at Holkham than at Monreith; but as 
Mr. Coke killed 35 brace in a single 20 acre patch of swedes, it 
is very possible that such was the case. Some £2,000 changed 
hands on the result, much of which sum came out of Lord 
Kennedy’s pocket, who, as usual, had backed himself heavily. 
It was that same enterprising sportsman who bet 1,000 guineas 
that he would shoot 40 brace of grouse and ride from his shooting 
quarters at Feloar in Perthshire to his house at Dunottar, near 
Stonehouse, and back in a day. He began shooting in heavy 
rain just after 5 a.m., and had killed the 40 brace of grouse by 
nine o’clock. He then changed his clothes on the hillside 
and mounted a very clever hack, which he rode to the 
roadside. Here relays of horses carried him to Dunottar, a 
distance of 80 miles, and he got back to Feloar by the 
same means at 8 p.m. and won his wager, having killed 
40 brace of grouse and ridden 160 miles in just under fifteen 
hours. 

A very famous shooting match was that arranged between 
Mr. Horatio Ross and Colonel Anson in 1828. Mr. Ross and 
Lord de Ros were rowing back to Whitehall from the Red 
House, Chelsea, then a famous resort of pigeon-shooters, when 
the latter engaged to find a man who should shoot against Mr. 
Ross at partridges for £200 over his own shooting at Mildenhall 
in Suffolk, and chose Colonel Anson for the purpose. The match 
was arranged for November Ist of that year, the shooting to be 
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only between sunrise and sunset. No dogs were to be used, the 
shooters were never to be less than 5oyds. apart, with three 
beaters between them and the same number on the outside of 
each, and birds dropped were to be reckoned as dead, as there 
was to be no picking up until after the match. Colonel Anson 
thought to walk down his opponent by starting at four miles an 
hour, but with very bad judgment, as was abundantly clear later 
on. The birds, however, rose better for him than for Mr. 
Ross, and at 2 p.m. he led by seven. Anson had by this 
time nearly walked himself down, and as the afternoon 
wore on Ross made up leeway, until at a quarter of an hour 
before sunset he was only one bird behind. At this moment 
Squire Osbaldeston rode over to Ross and told him that his 
opponent was dead beat. ‘ Keep going,” remarked that noted 
sportsman ; “he'll lie down directly and die.” He was followed, 
however, by Mr. C. Greville and Colonel F. Russell, who 
proposed a draw on behalf of Anson. Ross was by this time 
in a quandary; he had only ten minutes in which to find and kill 
two birds, and as the shooters were followed by a crowd of 400 
or 500 people, who talked incessantly and made bets on every 
shot, he decided to accept the offer, and the match was accord- 
ingly left drawn. Colonel Anson was so done that he had to be 
lifted into a cart, and he probably lost the match by making the 
pace too fast at the beginning. Ross, on the other hand, was 
quite fresh, and challenged anyone present to walk at once to 
London for £500, or anyone, except Mr. Osbaldeston, to shoot 
the same match the next day. As it was, a young farmer offered 
to race him to the inn, a distance of about two and a-half miles. 
“With all my heart, my good fellow,” replied Ross, and at once 
started for the inn. The farmer ran in his stockings, but no one 
was in sight when Ross finished the race, after running the two and 
a-half miles at the rate of nearly nine miles an hour. He was 
notoriously a dangerous opponent in any contest of endurance, 
and once walked from a point on the river Dee to Inverness, a 
distance of ninety-seven miles, at a stretch. 

Later the same gentleman shot a match with Mr. Coke of 
Holkham, whom we have already seen competing with Lord 
Kennedy. The conditions of this match were that each should 
shoot over a separate beat of the Holkham preserves on the first 
day, and after a day's interval, to allow the birds to settle, exchange 
beats and shoot again. On the opening day Mr. Ross’s chance 
seemed to be ruined by Mr. Osbaldeston’s Yorkshire setters, which 
were demoralised by the quantity of birds, and ran in. As soon as 
they could be caught he proceeded to shoot without dogs at all, but 
at the end of the day was behind Mr. Coke by several brace. On 
the intervening day Ross was coached by Denny, a local farmer, 
who advised him to start in the morning by beating a large field 
of turnips in small circles after the stubbles had been ridden 
round to drive the birds in. On this occasion he used two old 
steady setters. “I got fifty shots in the field,” he wrote, “ and by 
nine o'clock had bagged fifty partridges ; I missed one shot, but 
got two at a shot afterwards. I bagged fifty-nine brace, Mr. 
Coke thirty-six, so that in the two days’ shooting 1 was nine 
brace ahead.” 


It is a curious fact that this hard sportsman, who, by the by,- 


was a godson of Nelson, was gun-shy as a boy and ran away at a 
salute of volunteers, to the inexpressible wrath of his father. 
The old gentleman sought to cure him by making his valet fire a 
gun over his head daily for months. The child still shook 
with fear until the shrewd old servant persuaded him to pull the 
trigger at a sparrow while he himself held the gun. The sparrow 
fell, and young Koss afterwards was scarcely happy with a gun 
out of his hand, 





PARTKIDGES AND GROUSE. 

IT is scarcely too much to say that in those counties where there ever are 
any partridges, speaking in a comparative sense, none is killed over dogs. 
In the counties where the birds are generally plentiful, and driving is the 
mode, the shooting does not begin till long after the date at which the 
killing of partridges is allowed by law. This is equivalent to saying that 
there has been as yet no real testing of the stock of birds where they are 
expected to be in any numbers; but all the results of the shooting in the 
places where the partridge is less plentiful, even in the good years, only go 
to confirm previous impressions that the present is a very bad year for them. 
Accounts from ali parts speak of a scarcity of young birds which is 
deplorable. Grouse have proved, on the whole, better than was expected, 
for though in parts they are very bad, in parts they are unusually good. On 
one s.unall moor on Speyside, where all the shooting is crammed into one day, 
or, at least, where all is made subservient to the bag of the one great day, as 
many as 715 brace were shot in that day this season. Then we have a record 
bag for one of the Mealmore beats. Moy has done very well, and there have 
been much better than the usual bags in certain places further north. Against 
this is a sad failure in Perthshire and most of the central part of Scotland to 
be placed in the balance. But with the partiilges there is no prospect of 
being able to balance accounts at all fairly. Unless the forecasts lave been 
far more wrong than it is at all reasonable that they should be about a bird 
nesting in the circumstances of the partridge, the big partridge counties will 
be found, relatively speaking, as shcrt of young birds as the counties where 
big bags never are looked for. And the worst feature of a failure of this 
kin i is that several years must of necessity elapse before the stock can recover 
itself. Fortunately, keepers know better than they did how to lock after 
their b rds, and we have Hungary still oven ‘or the import of fresh blood. 
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EARLY PACKING 

Here and there, exceptionally, we see some strong, good coveys, and it 
is not difficult to explain their presence in the midst of the general failure, 
They will be families whose parents were particularly careful or fortunate in 
the choice of a site for their nest, so that they escaped the effect of the evil 
weather which was generally fatal. It is to be said, however, that of what 
look like good coveys, some are formed by a colleciion of barren pairs 
packed to ether. Early packing has been a sign of the season, both 
with grouse and partridges. Probably the earliest driving of the year 
is done on places on the Downs, and it is shooting of the most 
sporting kind. Asa rvle, the ‘‘ hides” for the guns are made of a hurdle or 
two set back a little way from the top of a rise, and the result is that the 
birds come over at a great height. There is nearly always a wind on these 
Downs, and the birds that live on them seem to be stronger, both in wing 
and constitution, as well as perhaps a little larger, than the birds of the lower 
lands. All along the line of Downs—North Downs and Soutl Downs alike 
—the partridge stock is steadily on the increase, taking the census of several 
years together. Of course, a sea-on like the present gives the tendency a 
set-back for the moment, but only for the moment. A good point, even in 
the present year, is the number of very small birds, evidently late second 
broods, that are to be seen. We do not expect the partridge to treat us as 
handsomely as the grouse, from which we look for a second brood, almost as 
a matter of course, if the first is destroyed; but this year the partridge seems 
to have done better than usual in this respect. Although the harvest is a 
great deal more forward than there was reason to expect in a season of such 
abnormally cold, dull weather, it is still more backward than in a year of 
normal sunshine, and this is delaying the shooting and the reckoning of the 
covey's, 

Moors WILL BE SHOT LIGHTLY. 

As for the grouse-shooting, on many good moors it is evident that it is 
almost over, Simultaneously, we have in reports from Caithness, Perthshire, 
lorfarshire and moors as far south of the Tweed as Mr. Wynne Corrie’s in 
Wales. On those splendid moors in the east of Forfar-hire, Invermark, in 
Lord Dalhousie’s own hands, Gannochy, rented by Mr. Hambro, and 
Hunthill by Colonel Thomasson, the account is that shooting will have 
to be light if a good stock is to be left. From Perthshire the accounts 
are all gloom. Yet that in Glenprosen Glen, running down to Cortachy, 
though never anything like as good as these other Forfarshire moors 
just mentioned, has done better this year than was expected of it, and 
yet it is subject, as one would think, more n>arly to the same conditions as 
those which have woikel so much ill in Perthshire than any of the 
others. Of cvuurse, the single day referred to above and the 2,200 brace 
killed in six days at Mealmore are wonderful work; but they, with some 
other moors in the same district and occasional ones further north again, are 
good exceptions to a bad rule which prevails right away South. English 
birds have not shown a failure like that of the Perthshire grouse ; but they 
have been very patchy, and in Wales the bags have been generally short of 
last year’s. At Mealmore, in spite of the big bag, we hear that there are 
‘*heaps left to shoot for”; but that is in the district which is a striking 
exception to the generai rule. 

GROUSE ON DIFFERENT SIDES OF A RIVER, 

The question whether the present is to be regarded as a good, bad, or 
indifferent grouse year continues to be debated vigorou-ly, and no doubt 
much depends, with regard to the view taken, on the simples which have 
come to the notice of those who hold the conflicting views. How different 
these samples can be, and how difficult is the task of estimating beforehand 
the probable stock of grouse for shooting, is illustrated strikingly enough by 
the state of the Bolton Moors this year. Much of the ground lies on one 
side and much on the other side of a river. It is found that the birds on the 
one side of the river are very bad and on the other very good. No doubt 
this is to be explained by the different aspects of the two sides and the 
consequently different conditions, as to rain, wind, sun and so forth, to which 
they are subjected, respectively ; but it all shows how easy it is for keepers of 
neighbouring beats to make very different reports. On the whole, it is satis- 
factory to be al.le to think that whatever else is or is not ceriain, it is at all 
events true that the grouse generally are much better than they were expected 
to be, and, so far, seem in some measure to be repeating last year’s story. 
As to this difference in the birds on one and on the other side of the river, we 
have often heard the tale of the river ‘checking the march” of the ‘‘disease.” 
The whole question of grouse disease is much to the fore, and there are some 
who are beginning to think it correctly described as ‘‘a disease the grouse do 
not get.” As we have noted before, however, there is some reason to think 
that a better knowledge of and greater care bestowed on the moors is partly the 
cause why grouse have proved so much better this year, and so immensely 
better last year, than was anticipated of them. The healihier conditions in 
which they find themselves may naturally be expected to give them a greater 
chance of withstanding evil weather. 

A PARDONABLE POACHER. 

It does not do to tell tales out of school, If there is such a person 
as the man who has gone through a considerable shooting care-r and never 
committed a breach of the Game Laws, he ought to be stuffed and put into a 
glass case as a curiosity. The young pheasant mistaken for the partridge, or 
for the greyhen on the fringe of the moor, is responsible for most of these 
lapses from the path of rectitude. Partridge-shooting, according to the law, 
begins on September Ist; but there are certain remote farms—say, for 
instance, on the high downs, where the approaches are easily commanded by 
a vigilant eye—on which a ‘‘good few” of the birds are shot before the First 
in a year when the harvest is early. The farmer who has the shooting and 
finds the birds forward, thinks it a waste of the good gifts of Providence to 
let this excellent food scatter itself over the wide downs, where it will neve) 
be gathered, while it can be shot as it comes out of the corn which the 
culting machine is rounding dowa into a contracting circle. No doubt law- 
breakers are always to be condemned, but it does seem as if. in the case of 
this man particularly, there are circumstances which lighten the blackness of 
his iniquity, for these birds on the downs are hardly likely to be so easily 
bagged again, once the cornfields are cleared. 

[FURTHER NOTES ON SHOOTING WILL BE FOUND ON OUR LATER PAGES ] 
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ON THE GREEN. 


THE GOLF OF THE AMATEURS. 

HERE has been a great deal of good amateur competi- 
tion during the past week or so, and it only shows 
what a large number of first-class players there are in 
the country that so many fixtures, so far apart, could 
draw such interesting entries. The first, in point of 

time, was the competition for the Kashmir Cup, an open scratch 
prize for the best score of thirty-six holes on the Westward Ho! 
links. This was won by Mr. C. Bell, who will be remembered as 
having made sucha good fight with Mr. John Ball at the amateur 
championship. Mr. Bell, in fact, when the two were all even 
with three to play, looked to have all the best first of the 
sixteenth and then again of the seventeenth hole; but Mr. Ball 
got a hard half at both, and then outplayed Mr. Bell at the last 
hole, reaching the green in two, which Mr. Bell could not do, and so 
winning the match. Mr. Ball himself was at the Irish open 
championship meeting. He did not do at all well in a scoring 
competition preceding the tournament, and tore up his card; but 
score play has never been the strongest part of his game. This 
competition was won by Mr. Healing, a golfer well known on 
the Richmond green, and his score of 79 appears to have been 
a fine one in the high wind which blew over the Portmarnock 
course. At the same time, the Jubilee Vase tournament, a 
handicap affair, was in progress on the St. Andrews links, 
and attracted such players as Mr. Edward Blackwell, the 
Brothers Hunter, Mr. Balfour- Melville, Captain Hutchison, 
Mr. Low and many more of the good ones. Mr. Bell, after 
winning the Kashmir Cup, was occupied with winning both the 
scratch matches of the Royal North Devon Club. In the very 
first round of the Irish championship, Mr. Healing, winner of 
the scoring round (which had no bearing on the tournament), was 
defeated by Mr. Lawson, the Edinburgh University player, after 
a very fine match, at the twentieth hole. It would take far too 
long to follow the fortunes of all the players of eminence, 
\engaged here and elsewhere. Mr. Ball, when the match play 
began, developed much of his usual dogged persistency and 
steadiness. One would-be champion distinguished himself by 
getting beaten by Mr. Crabbe-Watt by ten up and eight to play, 





UR. DOUGLAS BROWN AT PORIMARNOCK. 


losing every hole and so establishing a record in championship 
play. Yet he had won his match in the morning. By how many 
holes, therefore, would Mr. Crabbe-Watt have beaten that man’s 
morning opponent? Golf, however, is not Euclid, and at golf 
two sides of a triangle are often found shorter than the third by 
those who try the respective lines at “dog leg” holes. On 
the Thursday, two very similar and interesting matches were 


played, at Portmarnock and St. Andrews respectively. They 
were similar, both in being remarkably hard-fought, and also in 
the result, namely, that the man who looked like lower dog at 
one time came out on top in the end. At Portmarnock, Mr. 
Lurcott was three up and three to play on Mr. Fry. Now Mr. 
Fry has a fine record behind him of stout play when adversity 
stared him in the face, and he was not false to that record here. 
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Runnei-up for the lrish Amateur Championship. 

Mr. Lurcott missed short putts for halves (so the reports say, but 
the short putts of reporters are often longer in the player's 
estimation), and the round ended all even. Playing on, hole after 
hole was halved until the sixth, when Mr. Fry won. The similar 
match, at St. Andrews, had Mr. Colt and Mr. Boase as principals, 
and the latter was dormy four. Mr. Colt won every one of the 
last four holes, and in this Jubilee Vase tournament mercy is 
shown to those who halve their round, and both opponents go on 
into the next heat. ‘The incident of chief importance in either 
tournament was the beating of Mr. John Ball by Mr. Chesterton. 
Mr. Ball was three up at the turn, which makes his defeat the 
more notable. Yet, after this great performance, Mr. Chesterton 
vas beaten by a hole by Mr. Fry, who seems to have been quite 
unaffected by the strain of the morning’s match. 

Meanwhile, in this Irish tournament, a player who had not 
attracted attention conspicuously at the start—Mr. Douglas 
Brown—had been pursuing the even tenor of his way, steadily 
victorious ; but it was not till he had beaten Mr. Beveridge and 
Mr. Cairnes in successive rounds that he began to look very like 
a champion. Even then it was hardly believed that his power, 
handicapped by his relative inexperience, could avail him against 
a hardened veteran like Mr. Fry. But we may pursue further, 
if we please, the analogy which we noticed before between the 
course of events at Portmarnock and at St. Andrews respectively. 
At Portmarnock Mr. Fry, after a terrific struggle for existence 
against Mr. Lurcott in the ante-penultimate heat, was beaten 
finally by Mr. Brown, and, similarly at St. Andrews, Mr. Colt, 
who had so narrowly escaped with his life from the hands of 
Mr. Boase, in the corresponding heat of that Jubilee tournament, 
was fairly rattled out of existence by Mr. V. A. Pollock. 
“ Rattling out” his opponents may be taken as a fair description 
of the way that Mr. Pollock treated them. When things are 
going well with him he rattles ahead at a rate that makes it hard 
to keep up with him, and neither Mr. Boase nor Mr. Colt, whom 
he beat successively on that final day at St. Andrews, seem to 
have been at all able to go the pace he set them. 

Another big tournament was in progress at the same time at 
Lossiemouth. And is not the moral of all this to show what an 
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enormous force of good, of really first-class amateur golf there is 
in the country, and how far we have moved in this respect from 
the day when a player of the old school could say, in course of 
a discussion in general meeting of the Royal and Ancient Club, 
“there are only three first-class players”! It is my own con- 
viction that there is at this moment one amateur player on whom 
odds might be laid to beat any single amateur who might be 
brought against him in a one or two round match. This is Mr. J. 
Graham. But, at the same time, there are several players whom 
one would back at shorter odds to go through a tournament, 
such as either of those noticed. For the rest, all such 
tournaments must be wonderfully open witii such a force of 
players so closely equal in the field, and the equality and glorious 
uncertainty of the event makes the play so much the more 
interesting. 


THE Nokrtru Berwick OLD CLup. 


A MEETING very different in character from those just noticed is that of 
the Nerth Berwick ** Old Club,” held at the same time. This is an occasion 
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tor the se'ting up of a large marquee, wherein 
is provided a large luncheon, and for the 
gathering together of the lairds and lords of 
East Lothian. It is more a social affair than 
« matter of strenuous golf, with a little flavour 
of that frequent ‘‘head-line” at which the 
ribald are apt to smile: ‘‘ Interesting Four- 
some at North Berwick.” But it is part of 
the right go!fing tradition, for all that, ex- 
pressing the best of its social side and of 
playing the game for the amusement that it 
gives and furnishing an opportunity for the 
meeting of old friends. Captain Armitage 
won the medal, with Mr. Alfred Lyttelton 
second and Mr. Arthur Balfour third, 





PROFESSIONALS AT SEAFORD, 

Jack White always strikes one as rather 
an eccentric genius in his golf. His genius 
is not to be doubted. He has given proof of it 
too often and too decisively. But then at times 
it suffers such portentous eclipse—that is where 
its eccertricity is shown, Just lately, after a 
period in which we have heard little of him, 
he has come out and ‘ruffled it” at Seaford 
with such players as Braid and Taylor. He 
was second to Braid in the scoring round— 
equal second with Cheal, the local man. Braid 
was rather an easy first, and Taylor, for a great 
wonder, last—82 :o Braid’s 77, with the other 
two equal at 80. The occasion of this play 
was the opening of the new course for the 
Seaferd Club. The first ball was hit off by Judge Scully, son-in-law of the 
late Speaker of the House of Commons, who has a house at Seaford and has 
for a long time taken a great interest in the club. 

THe New SEAFORD COURSE, 

Those who know the old Seaford course, and how good it was, will 
rather regret that it should be abandoned altogether. This new course is at 
Kast Blatchington, away back from the Seaford links proper. But if there is 
any loss in the character of the soil being less of the seaside quality, there is 
a gain of over a quarter of a mile in length, and length was a quality in 
which the old course was rather wanting. On the opening occasion the green 
is said to have been rather rough (when is that not to be said of a course at 
its first opening ?), and it may be that this is the reason of the rather long 
interval of five strokes separating the scores of Braid and Taylor, who are 
generally so very near together. Since his exploiting of Massy we have been 
disposed to look on Taylor as, temporarily at any rate, the biggest man of all 
of them. Taylor, however, cannot have had any fault to find with the 
course, for it is understood that the club was much guided by his advice 
in laying it out. Afier their scoring round the professionals played a 
four-ball match, in which Braid and White had the better of Taylor and 
Cheal. Hokack [LUTCHINSON, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


WILD DUCK AND TROUT. 
[To THE Eviiork oF ** CountTRY LIFE.” ) 

Sir,—I have « duck pond and disused decoy, which is situated alongside of 
and is fed by a trout stream. A channel has been diverted from the latter to 
constitute a series of fishpans, in which young trout are reared and subse- 
quently turned into the stream, The fishpans are separated by only a narrow 
strip of ground from the pond and decoy. Wild duck come at night to the 
pond, and I am anxicus to encourage them by putting a few pinioned birds 
on the water and feeding them. My water-keeper, however, protests, on the 
ground that the wild duck which are thus attracted will settle on the pans and 
devour the young trout. He further says that they will eat the young trout 
in the river. Can you inform me if these fears are well-founde |, and whether 
I must give up the wild duck (for shooting purposes) for the sake of the 
trout 2—C. 

[The keeper’s protests are well founded; duck are among the worst 
enemies of trout ova and fry. —Ep ]} 


ROBBER FLIES. 
[To rie Epimor oF **Counrry Lire”) 
Sir,—Will you kindly tell me what the enclosed insects are, and whether 
either, or Loth, are likely to sting ponies and bring up large swellings ?— 
F. M. POWELL. 

[The insects enclosed are what are known-as robber flies—Asilus crabro- 
nifermis—being the largest representative of their family found in England, 
though there is another species about as large met with, though rarely, in the 
North of Scotland. In spite of their forbidding appearance and formidable beak 
(in spite also of the fact that in parts of the country where they are common 
they are generaily called giant horse flies) they do not bite ponies or any 
animals. They prey on other flies, and when they are found in the vicinity of 
cattle the chances are that they are doing good, being probably in search of those 
flies which do bite stock. As two bees, of the species Bombus muscorum, are 
enclosed with the insects, we assume that the Asilus was in this case preying 
on the bees, which is interesting. They have been reported to do so; but it 
is curious that they should be able to master’so large and able-bodied a 
creature as the Bombus, which itself is armed with a powerful sting. The 
Asilus, however, appears at the first bite to paralyse the insect which it 
attacks, It is a local creature in England, being abundant in some parts of 
the country and very rare in others.-—Eb. ] 


ICLIINEUMON FLY AND IMMATURE GRASSITOPPER. 

[To tHe Eprror oF ‘*Counrry LIFE.” ] 
$1k,—The past summer has been a great one for many kinds of insects Ai 
a rule they have been much more numerous than we could wish, though the 
unusual cold has mercifully made their energies less than normal. Among 
other kinds of the Hymenoptera (of which the wasps have been most trouble 
somely in evidence) the ichneumon flies have been very numerous. The best 
known of these flies, and those of the largest and most easily observed sorts, 
lay their eggs in the larvae of the lepidoptera, and the p rfect insects come out 
of the pupe, ater killing their host, on the dead body of the caterpillar 
This year [ have noticed an extrem:ly small species of ichneumon fly laying 
its egg on the larva of the grasshopper. The fly seated itself on the top of 
the head of the inmature grasshopper and, bending its tail over the mouth o! 
the other, laid its egg on the throat of the host. I do not know whether the 
species of ichneumon fly has been described ; it is very dark in the body, and 
of the slim, active shape of alli its kind and very small, nor whether it always 
selects the immature grasshopper as the host for its egg; but certainly it went 
to work in a most business-like manner, as if it had an inherited instinct to teach 
it exactly how to proceed and where to apply its ovipositor, and the young grass- 
hopper was evidently much incommoded by its attentions but in spite of 
strenuous exertions could not get r.d of the ichneumon before the latter had 
effected its purpose. —H. G H 


SMALLEST POPULATION. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘* CouNntRY LIFE.”’] 
S1r,—Your account of the little church of Upper Eldon in Hampshire is 
indeed of interest, but ‘‘C. M.” is incorrect when he says that the population 
of only ten is the smallest in the United Kingdom. I lave often made the 
statement, which has never been contradicted, that this record is held by 
S. Christopher le Stccks in Threadneedle Street, which has a population of 
four, viz., Mr. and Mrs, Walters and their two daughters. —THOMAS FISHER. 





A COTTAGE GARDEN. 
(To tHE FpirorR cF ‘* CoUNTRY LIFE.”’] 
Sir,—I wish to :sk your advice about a cottage garden. I am_ thinking 
of taking a small, but wonderfully picturesque, cottage at Fittleworth. 
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The cottage is tiny, but extremely pretty, and has a really very large garden. 
From time to time I have made notes from ‘‘In the Garden” article in 
CouNTRY LIFE, but these have become rather voluminous. Might I ask 
your advice as to the best flowers, etc., to plant in my garden? About here 
all the cottages have gardens which are seemingly aglow with flowers from 
early spring to late autumn; everything is planted most casually and little 
care seems given to the gar‘ens, yet they are a mass of flowers all jumbled 
up picturesquely and look a great deal better than many gardens where «uch 
time and thought is spent. My garden, to be in keeping with the cottage, 
must be very simple. I want a long border, or perhaps some large beds with 
little brick paths in between, or perhaps both, and I want flowers to give as 
much scent and show as possible. I am also very keen upon roses, and 
here is my first stumbling-block, for on looking over my notes I find so many 
that CoUNTRY LIFE hails as ‘‘ Queen of the Rose Garden” that the choice 
is rather bewildering. There will be room for a pergola and, I hope, for a 
screen to hide a rugged laurel hedge which is not mine. Could you give me 
the names of a few evergreens, roses and others for pergola, also other roses 
to grow in the garden? I think I am right to keep my (proposed) garden as 
simple as the cottage, also I am rather busy and should not be able to afford 
the time or money to look after an expensive garden, but I am prepared to 
spend a little money over the initial outlay. I hope my letter is not very 
long, and that my requirements are not too humble for Counrry LIFE. 
There are so many people in my position who dearly love their garden, but 
cannot afford to go to great expense, that I am sure any notes such as I ask 
for would be welcomed by innumerable readers of your delightful weekly. 
My garden is sheltcred from the north and is exposed south, east and wes’. 
I chiefly aim at show and scent over as long a period as possible. But I 
want some clematis, and as the garden is quite spacious (for the size of the 
cottage absurdly so) I am not cramped for room, and should like to have as 
many roses as I coul] get in and to have them for as long a period as possible ; 
also what would be the best time to plant >—H. H., Sussex. 

[The best plan would be to grow chiefly such plants as phloxes, 
delphiniums, lilies, campanulas, Michaelmas daisies, lychnis chalcedonica, 
helianthus Miss Mellish and other small-flowered sunflowers, carnations, 
sweet peas, etc., for they give large quantities of bloom in return for little 
trouble. As to roses, the best time to plant is early November. Good 
evergreen roses are Flora (pink), Félicité Perpétue (white) and Myrianthes 
Rénoncule (rose); all are climbing varieti s. Other good roses for the 
pergola are Hiawatha (crimson), Dorothy Perkins (pink), Aimée Vibert 
(white) and Crimson Rambler (bright red). Nor should the garden be without 
such good, fre -flowering roses as Frau Karl Druschki, Mme. Abel Chatenay, 
Caroline Testout, La Tosca, G. Nabonnand, Commandant Felix Faure, Dean 
Hole, Mrs. John Laing and La France. —ED. ] 








ROSES AND BIRDS. 
[To tHe Epiror oF ‘* CouNtTRY LIFE.” ] 





S1k,—If no one better qualified than I am has replied to the letter in your 
issue of August 31st giving a list of the swectest-scented roses, I should 
like to suggest the good old ‘*‘ Portland” so common in old-fashioned 
gardens in Scotland and also in many districts of England. Many con- 
found it with the damask rose, but it is quite different from the true 
damask. It has a most delicious scent, quite different from any other 
rose, and the scent lasts a longer time fresh than most others; formerly 
it used to be much used for fot-fourri, as well as for distilling 
into rose water, and for forming a decoction for treatment of sore 
throats, in old-fashioned country houses. Could the nest photo- 
graphed and mentioned in Mr. Gilchrist Clarke’s letter in same issue, 
with cuckoo’s egg, be possibly a_ pipit’s (or mosscheeper’s, as it is 
called in Scotland)? It is more like that 
than a lark’s, and the eggs are almost 
the same colour and size as are those of 
the skylark. I never heard of the cuckoo 
laying in a lark’s nest; but it very fre- 
quently uses ihose of the meadow-pipit, so- 
called in some districts cuckoo’s birds, and the 
two coupled together’ often as gowk and 
titling. —B. A. L. 


ADAM’S CARVING IN LONDON. 

[To THE Epi10or oF ‘* COUNTRY LIFE.”’] 
Sirk,—This well-known shop front was built 
about 1780, is situated in the heart of the 
City of London and is peihaps the best pre- 
served specimen of Adam’s carving extant. The 
photograph was taken after the paint, of which 
there were over 200 coats, nearly }in. thick, had 
becn removed,—CyRIL ELLIs. 


WHITE SPARROWS, 

[To THE Epiror oF ‘*Country LIFE.”’] 
S1r,—In the eaves of this house there were 
hatched, a few weeks ago, two nests of sparrows. 
Among them there is one almost entirely white. 
Its beak, feet and legs are a beautilul yellow 
colour. The sparrows, numbering about ten, 
feed along with the hens, so the white one 
can easily be seen. Could some readers of 
Country LIFE who are interested in our 
feathered friends say why a white sparrow 
should suddenly appear? Could it be caused 
by the cold summer? The thermometer was 
as low as 40deg. here early in July. We are 
hoping it will bring luck to the house.-—H. M, 
Tawsk, Findhorn, N.P. 
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MARTINS IN CAPTIVITY. 

[To tHE Epiror oF ‘* Coun'rry LiFz.’] 
S1r,—Noticing in your issue of the 24th ult. a letter relating to the keeping 
of a swift alive for ten days and then having to destroy it on account of being 
unable to obtain flies enough for it, I am induced to write respecting a martin 
that I kept for some months. It fed readily on mealworms and was killed by 
accident, to my sorrow, as it had become exceedingly tame and confiding. 
The mealworms seemed to suit it very well; it was fed at first on fies, blue- 
bottle flies chiefly. —J. C. S. 





A TAME OWL. 
[To THE Eprror oF ‘*CountTrRY LIFE,” } 

S1R,—One day in the middle of May we found him, a little ball of pale grey 
fluff at the foot of a tall Scotch fir. His mamma was flying about, and we 
went away in the hope that she might be able to remove him. However, 
returning three hours later we found him in a sad state, lying on his back and 
evidently both hungry and cold, so we took him home. We induced bim 
with difficulty to eat raw beef, and fed him on it for some days; but it did not 
agree with him, and he has since lived on mice, birds injured in the fruit nets, 
orrabbit. He turned out to be a tawny, or brown, owl, and is now a handsome 
bird; one wing has been clipped, but not enough to prevent his taking 
sometimes a longish flight across the lawn. He has never shown the slightest 
fear of anyone or anything ; if a stranger approaches him, or anyone he dces 
not like, he snaps his beak and generally flies at his or her boot, but he never 
shrinks from them or flutters at an outstretched hand. He dislikes all men, 
but especially the garden boy. He recoxnises the latter quite rooyds, off ; 
makes himself very tall and thin and snaps his beak. He is most affectionate 
to those he likes. When quite small he used to lie down in my lap and make 
a sort of purring noise cn being stroked; he now cently nibbles my hand or 
face. The children bring him into my room early, when he is always particu- 
larly lively ; he pretends to be annoyed with them, makes rushes at their feet 
and then goes off to worry the fringe of the hearthrug. Ie is fond of tearing 
up pieces of paper or bits of string, but his great delight is when he sees me 
at night in a black jetted dress. He insists on climbing up this and pecking 
at it, spreading himself out like a great brown moth. He drinks water out 
of a wineglass while being fed, holding on to it by one claw if you try to take 
it away. The mixture of boldness and gentleness in him is most striking. 
He is absolutely fearless, and yet if when playing he happens to stick his 
claws or beak into you unduly hard, a gentle shriek from the victim will cause 
him at once to stop, He is constantly carried about the house or outside, 
sitting on the wrist like a hawk, and lives in a wooden cage with a dark room 
and a light one. He does not seem to object to light; in the afternoon he 
often sits in full sunlight. He sees perfectly well in daylight, and when 
flying in the room has not once knocked against the windows, though they 
are very large and of plate glass, We often speculate as to his future ; 
whether he will retain his endearing ways as he grows older remains to be 
seen.—S. G. BAIRD, 


CURIOUS STORY OF BIRD-LIFE. 
[To tHe Epiror or ‘*Counrry LiFr.”] 
S1r,—When up at a small farm in this neighbourhood lately, I noticed 
two house-martins’ nests against an attic window, and asked the farmer’s 
wife if they were new, whereupon she tuld me the following curious story: 
Several years ago some house-martins had built these, and each succeeding 
year they came back and took possession. Last spring, however, before they 
arrived an enterprising sparrow took up her abode in one of them, Shortly 
after the martins returned as usual, and one day the farm people noticed with 
interest’ that the hole of the nest which the sparrow occupied had been 
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blocked up. Next morning one of the boys 
climbed up to ascertain the meaning of this, and, 
not finding any outlet, broke away part of the 
nest, to find the poor little sparrow dead on her 
eggs! The house-martins had walled her up for 
daring to take possession of their house. The 
boy broke down the nest, and very soon after the 
martins built another in exactly the same place, 
and this year came back to it again as usual.— 
H. B. Hunter, Marchmont House, Greenlaw, 
Berwickshire. 
A BLUE TIT’S NEST. 

{To tHE Eprror oF ** Country LIFE.” } 
Sirk,—I beg to enclose three photographs of a blue 
tit’s nest taken in a garden in this village during the 
spring. The first shows the parent bird bringing food 
and just abcut to enter the inverted flower-pots used 
for protecting a seakale plant. The other pictures 
speak for themselves.—C. W. CLARKE, Caterham. 

THE SWALLOW AND THE BAT. 

{To tHE Epiror or ‘Country Lire.” 
Sik,—I do not reside ‘‘in the heart of the 
country,” and what, therefore, may appear to me 
to be curious, may to those who do sv be quite 
common. I was walking southwards from 
Torphins on the Kincardine-O’Neil road about 


COUNTRY LIFE. 


4.30 p.m. on Wednesday, September 4th. Immediately after passing the 
United Free Church I was surprised to see a bat circling in the air, Some 
schoolboys began throwing earth at it to bring it down, but were sternly 
reprimanded by elderly people watching the evolutions of the bird. A 
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swallow appeared 
on the scene and 
made an angry 
dart at the bat; 
but the latter 
skilfully outwitted 
its agile opponent 
several times, and 
continued its zig- 
zag flight. Mr. 
Swallow dis- 
appeared, but 
after a short 
interval was again 
on the — scene, 
accompanied — by 
quite a_ large 
number of his 
fellows, all ap- 
paren‘ly eager for 
the fray; and it 
would have gone 
hard with the 
nocturnal — visitor 
had he not at 
that moment dis- 
appeared among 
the branches of a 
friendly fir tree. 
One of the 
spectators of this 
aerial skiimish 


remarked that a bat being abroad in daylight was a sign of approaching 
warm weather ; and if we have a spell of such genial weather as the weather 
clerk favoured us with the following day, one might readily ran away 
with the idea that it was an absolutely certain sign. —WILLIAM FINDLAY. 


FIELD NAMES. 
{To THR Epiror ] 
Sir,—Mr. Ashburnam, whose 
letter appeared in your issue of 
January Igth last, will find 
‘*. pong” explained in Halliwell’s 
** Dictionary of Archaic and Pro- 
vincial Words ” (1855), Vol. I., 

page 787.—F. P. BARNARD. 
DONKEY SUCKLING A 
LAMB. 

(To THE Epiror.] 
S1r,—The very interesting pho- 
tographs and reports which I 
often have the pleasure of seeing 
in your valuable paper about the 
peculiar instincts and habits of 
several animalsand birds, give me 
the idea that the enclosed photo- 
graph, showing an extension 
of the maternal instinct of a 
donkey in favour of a mother- 
less lamb, may perhaps interest 
the readers of COUNTRY 
J.1Fk. Tnisdonkey was employed 
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in our preserved shooting property called La Parra, 
at an hour’s drive from Jerez de la Frontera, by the 
railway line to Seville, to follow the drives with 
the object of carrying the rabbits and partridges 
which constitute the principal game that is kept in 
the place. The gentleman holding it is the photo- 
grapher, with whose kodak the sight was taken, 
I hope this may prove interesting and worthy of your 
publication.—-MARQUIS OF CasA DOMECQ. 


THE PICKLING OF GREEN VEGETABLES. 
[To THE Epitror oF ‘* CountTrY LIFE.” ] 
Sir,—I beg to enclose a recipe for pickling beans, 
Collect beans when young and tender, slice and lay 
in an earthenware pippin in layers alternately with 
salt. When r quired for cooking, take sufficient out 
and well rinse in several changes of water before 
cooking. Peas previously shelled may also be done 
in the same manner, or may be preserved in a 
solution of salicylic acid, }oz. to 1gal. of water, or 
formalin, }0z. to Iqt. Fruit may be also preserved 

in either of the solutions.--—R 


SQUIRRELS. 
[To THE Eprror oF ‘* Country LIFE.” | 
Sir,-—It was with great interest I read a letter in 
your issue of August 17th on the subject of squirrels 


as pets, signed ‘‘M. H. G.” I had a charming 


little squirrel for near'y four years, and it was a great grief to me when, in 


January last, he died. 


He lived in a cage of the kind ‘* M. H. G.’ 


’ described, 


and was free a great part of each day; he was as tame asa kitten. He was 
given to me whea seven weeks old, having been taken from a nest when quite 


tiny, and a cat 
brought him up 
until old enough 
to feed himself. 
He was a great 
companion = and 
most affectionate, 
and while I was 
writing or work- 
ing would _ sit 
beside me or on 
my lap, often 
stroking my hand 
with his paw. I 
was told that it 
is not usual for 
them to live 
longer than four 
years, my _ infor- 
mant being one 
of the keepers at 
the Zoo. Mine, 
for the last 
eighteen months 
of his life, was 
travelling about 
perpetually. 
Whether this in 
any way hastened 
his end I cannot 
tell. He was 
ailing for about 





five weeks before he died; towards the end he seemed to lack strength 
to crack his nuts, though when I did so for him he ate them. He always 
had bread and milk for supper and a plentiful supply of fresh water. I 
am most anxinus to have another squirrel, but am rather at a loss to 





know how to obtain a young 
one, and whether at this time 
of year I can doso. If any of 
your readers could help me I 
should feel more than grateful. 
I have failed so far to hear of 
anyone who breeds squirrels, 
and to have one from an 
ordinary dealer in animals 
would not be the same thing, 
as one could not prove it was 
very young, and unless it was 
quite a baby I should not care 
to have it.—M. B. 


CAPTURE OF ANOTHER 
RANNOCH BEAUTY. 
(To tHe Epirer.] 
Sik,—Noucing in your issue 
of April 27th this year illustra- 
tions of an article upon the 
Rannoch _ beauty, I have 
pleasure in sending for your 
inspection another specimen of 
this moth taken in the grounds 
of Dalreoch Lodyze, Perth- 

shire. —RoBERT MANLEY. 





